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When to Apply Irrigation Water. 





If the fields-and pastures have been irri- 
gated during the fall and winter the appli- 
cation of water in spring will not have to 
begin until comparatively late in the sea- 
son. This of course as in many farm opera- 
tions depends largely upon the amount of 
rainfall and the character of the soil. By 
careful cultivation the moisture supplied by 
winter irrigation can be conserved and more 
will not be needed until the ground is dry 
to a depth of about six inches. 

In some localities irrigation must begin 
by the latter part of May, in others the lat- 
ter part of June is early enough. As arule 
three times per year is sufficient for pas- 
tures, meadows and orchards, while for 
fruit and garden crops more frequent ap- 
plications of water are advisable. Some 
fieids will absorb all they can retain within 
a half hour, while in others two or three 
hours are required. Turn the water on and 
let it remain until you are convinced that 
the land has absorbed as much as it can re- 
tain without injury to the crops. It requires 
some little experience to determine just 
when the field crops need water. However, 
to one familiar with farm crops grown un- 
der irrigation, there is seldom any danger 
of a mistake—corn begins to curl and grass 
and grains to assume a sickly appearance. 
As a rule all plants should be pushed by a 
judicious application of water in early 
stages of their growth. If they get a good 
start and a good rootage they will with- 
stand a great deal more drouth than if 
early growth is checked. With trees it is a 
little more difficult to determine just when 
they need water, and if irrigation is post- 
poned until too late the leaves will fall off 
and it will be impossible to save the trees. 

A good time for irrigation is in early 
morning before the sun is very high, but 
the best is after the sun is quite low in the 
afternoon. If the water is turned on then 
it will soak away and the upper surface of 
the ground be partially dried before the 
next day. The unnatural hardening of the 
upper crust is thus avoided—a most impor- 
tant consideration. Irrigation should under 
no consideration be performed in the middle 
of the day nor when the sun is hot. In 
moonlight nights, work can be kept up as 
long as is desirable. Some crops require a 
great deal more water than others. Cab- 
bages, for instance, will use a great deal of 
moisture, while carrots will be greatly in- 
jured unless the ground is fairly dry all the 
time. Corn requires a great deal of water 
and wheat and other crops of similar char- 
acter can get along with less. Good judg- 
ment must be exercised, and it is safe to 
say that the beginner will have considerable 
difficulty in knowing just how much to 
apply. 

If the flooding system is adopted, plow 
furrows through the field so that the water 
will be distributed evenly. Fill these and 
with the aid of a shovel see that the water 
reaches all parts. As soon as the ground 
is soaked, shut off the water. When the 
work is first begun it should progress as 
rapidly as possible. Water should never be 
allowed to stand in pools for any length of 
time in any one position. There is less dan- 
ger of injuring the crops and the land by 
the furrow method and still less by sub- 
irrigation. The, latter, however, is only 
practicable for gardens and greenhouses. 
It is an expensive method and cannot be 
practiced on a large scale. 

Where irrigation by the use of hose or 
applications of water in the form of a spray 
is practiced, especial care must be taken 
not to perform this work while the sun is 
shining. The drops of water on the foliage 
will form lenses. These concentrate the 
rays of the sun and this results in a burned 
spot on the leaf. In a few cases where the 
water system of the farm is well developed, 
spraying by means of a hose is practiced by 
market gardeners, growers of small fruits 
and the like. Long a recognized necessity 


in farming west of the Missouri river, the 


IRRIGATION 


subject of irrigation is now recelving more 
attention in the middle and eastern states 
than ever before. The drouth condition 
prevalent in New England and many of the 
Atlantic coast sections during May and 
well into June has stimulated interest in 
this direction, ~ 





Sources of Water for Irrigation—These 
are four, rain, well, reservoir and rivers, 
Of these river water is the most valuable 
as it contains in solution much fertiliz- 
ing, material taken from the soil through or 
over which it flows. Rain water is almost 
pure, but supplies nothing to the land but 
moisture. Well water is also quite pure, 
but often contains injurious mineral mat- 
ter taken from the earth through which it 
has filtered. This is especially true at 
the end of a dry season. Reservoirs con- 
tain a great deal of plant nourishment in 
solution. Considerable of this is frequen:ly 
deposited before the water is drawn off 
and applied to the fields. 


Peas and Potatoes are best irrigated by 
the furrow system which is most practi- 
cable for vines and fruit trees. A furrow is 
run between each row and the water is run 
into these. The depth of the furrow will 
depend somewhat upon the length of the 
roots and the crop under consideration. The 
water soaks away quickly and the baking 
which is frequent when flooding is practic- 
ed, is largely avoided. 


The Maintenance and Keeping in Good 
Condition of irrigation ditches is of great 
importance. If neglected they will deterio- 
rate readily: and soon become valueless, 
Storms, floods, tramping of cattle, the ero- 
sion of the bank, filling up of the channel 
with sediment, all tend to decrease the 
value of the canal for irrigation purposes. 





Irrigation may easily be overdone, par- 
ticularly after the field has been under 
water for several years. 





Celery requires a great deal of water and 
should be irrigated frequently. 





Are Ants Injuring Trees ? 
E. D. SANDERSON, MARYLAND. 





Complaints concerning the injury done 
fruit trees by ants are very common, yet 
in about 99 cases out of 100 the ants are 
not doing the injury but merely accompany 
other insects which do more or less harm. 
Almost always when ants are found on a 
tree, a careful inspection will show that it 
is infested with some kind of plant louse, 
psylla, or scale insect. All of these in- 
sects excrete a sweet, sticky fluid known as 
honey-dew, which forms a large item of 
food with the ants. In fact the ants actual- 
ly raise the young plant lice and care for 
them almost the same as we do cattle, so 
that later on they may secure the honey- 
dew from them. This they do by gently 
stroking the plant lice with their anten- 





nae, when they readily give up small drons 

of the coveted liquid. . 
In the case of many plant lice which live 

both on the roots and leaves of trees, the 


ants often may be found carrying the liea 
from the roots up onto the trunk, if obsery. 
ed early in the season, which I have noticeg 


with the black peach aphis. Recently | 
met a man from Vermont who was com- 
plaining of ants injuring his pine trees, No 
doubt the pine trees were affected with a 
scale, which occurs very commonly on 
them, known as the pine kermes, This, like 
many of the larger scales, gives off a sim. 
ilar secretion while it is still young and 
before the scale becomes hardened, and is 
attended by ants for this reason. Very 
often these obscure scales, though doing the 
tree considerable injury, remain unnoticed, 
and the damage is laid to the account of 
the ants, which being more active are more 
readily noticed, It is always well to de. 
stroy the ants’ nests when they can be 
found, thus preventing them from aiding 
the plant lice and scales. The plant lice 
and scales may be destroyed by spraying 
with kerosene emulsion or whale oil soap, 





Laying a Cement Floor—It is important 
that the cement floor be laid with a true 
level. It should not be too smooth on top, 
but very level. To secure a true level and 
to make sure that an even thickness of the 
cement is being laid on, the plan illustrateq 
in the cut may be used to advantage, Lay 
down a strip of wood of the required thick- 
ness of cement, putting it about 20 in from 




















the back side. Fill in the cement and with 
a straight-edge smooth all off level with the 
piece of wood. Then move this back about 
20: in and continue to repeat the filling and 
smoothing operation. Cement is usually 


laid on a firmly packed floor of stone or 
gravel, but it can also be laid upon a board 
floor if the building is elevated from the 
ground. For the use of cattle the floor 


should be inclined a little, either in the ce- 
ment or by inclining the earth or board 
floor beneath. 





Hens and Plums—During the curcuiio 
season I go out in the plum orchard two or 
three mornings each week with a little 
wneat in my pocket and a mallet in my 
hand. I scatter the wheat along under 
the plum trees and the fowls follow and 
I jar down the curculios with the mallet. 
Both wheat and curculios quickly disap- 
pear.—_[N Y Reader. 
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WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made in this country or in any other. 


Che “Perfected American Watch,’’ an illustrated book of in- 
leresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 
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yy of 1000 same price. 





to examination at your depot. 
BAN 


as represer ted. 





FOR A LEATHER QUARTER TOP BUGGY 


2 » with genuine leather cushion, leather trimmed solid 
spring cushion and back, storm apron and boot, screwed rim high-grade 
wheels, finished in first-class style, painted any color desired. 
Phaetons, surreys, etc., in proportion. 

catalogue showing other goods at equally low prices. 
This buggy is usually sold at $60. 
GE CARRIAGE CO., 





> 
vt ‘Ta 
In lots 3 a 


Send for &% Se Ao. 
We ship subject —— ee 
All goods guaranteed 


Wrrs, 517 to 521 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 
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The Season’s Precipitation to Late June. 





RAINFALL FROM MARCH 1 TO JUNE 19, 111 DAys. 

The records of the U S weather bureau 
show that the seasonal rainfall from March 
1 to June 19 of this year is below the av- 
erage in the gulf states, generally along 
the Atlantic coast, over the greater part 
of the lower lake region, including the cen- 
tral portions of O and Ind, in the central 
Missouri valley, western Montana, Ida, 
eastern Wash and in the southern Rocky 
mountain districts and southern Cal. Over 
a considerable portion of the Gulf states 
the total rainfall for the period named 
ranges from 4 to 12 in, which is decidedly 
deficient, being not more than 35 to 60 per 
cent of the seasonal average for a large 
part of this district. Along the immediate 
Atlantic coast and in N E there is also 
a marked shortage amounting in some lo- 
calities to 30 per cent of the seasonal av- 
erage. In the lower lake region, including 
portions of O and Ind, the shortage ranges 
from 10 to 30 per cent of the average, and 
in the central Missouri valley from 10 to 40 
per cent. In Ariz and over the southern 
portions of Col, Nev and Cal and_ the 
greater part of N M, the rainfaH for the 
season amounts to less than two inches, 
and no appreciable amount has fallen at 
Yuma, Ariz, these districts receiving from 
practically no rainfall to only about 30 
per cent of the seasonal average. 

It will be observed from the accompany- 
ing chart, prepared by Prof Willis L. 
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For Week Ending July 1, 1899 


Moore, chi® U S weather bureau, that the 
portions of the country which have re- 
ceived more than the average seasonal 
rainfall are western and northern Tex, 
Okla, Kan, the greater part of Mo, Ky, 
eastern Tenn, Va and adjacent portions of 
N C, the upper Mississippi valley, the up- 
per Missouri and Red River of the north 
valleys, central and northern Cal, portions 
of Utah and northern Nev, southern Ore, 
along the Washington coast, and on the 
central coast of western Fla. An area ex- 
tending from Okla and southern Kan easl- 
ward to Va and N C has received from 
16 to 20 in, like amounts being reported from 
portions of the upper Mississippi valley. The 
total fall in these districts exceeds the sea- 
sonal average generally from 10 to 40 per 
cent, the fall in southern Wis amount- 
ing to about double the average, and in 
southern Ore the excess ranges from 10 to 
50 per cent of the normal. 





Inexpensive Farm Fences. 
GEORGE HANAWALT, PENNSYLVANIA. 





I have been experimenting in farm fenc- 
ing for nearly half a century, and find that 
post and rail fences, where the timber is 
at hand, are by far the most satisfactory. 
I drive my posts and dig no holes. In driv- 
ing the posts I first take an iron crowbar, 
strike the bar down through the gravel ani 
stone as far as desired, and then jerk it 
sideways until quite an opening is formed. 
The posts are put in place and a man witha 


No. J 


40 lb wooden maul will soon have them 
down to the 2%-ft mark, with comparative- 
ly little trouble, when they will be found 
quite solid. Begin at the ground and iay 
a worm rail on stones or blocks, to the 
right and left of alternate posts. This gives 
the fence a slight worm. A stake shouid 
then be pointed and driven in opposite the 
post next the worm rail, so as to stand par- 
allel with it and three or four inches from 
it. Place a wire band around the stake 
and post just on top of the worm rail. 
These will support the stake until two 
courses of rails are laid, when another wire 
band must be put into place. Continue un- 
til you have the fence as high as desired, 
and you will have a fence that will turn 
any kind of stock, and last as long as 
posts. The wire may be No 9 to 12, ac- 
cording to the size of the rails. I get a good, 
strong pair of wire pliers and an iron bar, 
which are all the tools we need, besides a 
maul and trestle. 

I thought at first that the tapering posts 
would heave out badly in spring and not be 
able to withstand heavy winds, Such, how- 
ever, was not the result. Driven posts stand 
better than those for which holes are dug. 
The rails are kept well off the ground, and 
rot but slightly. I have renewed old rail 
fences in this way when nearly one-half 
of the rails were useless. I selected those 
that were good enough to use in this new 
kind of fence, and got out almost enough 
to make a new fence. Two wire bands and 
three rails will turn cattle or horses, 
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The shaded portions show excess of rainfall during the 111 days from Mar 1 to June 19, compared with the normal precipi- 


tation; the unshaded portions show a deficiency in rainfall. 
of rainfall over the areas bounded by the light lines. 


double the average. 
garded as a normal. 


For example, in one instance thefigures 200 are used, 
Where a figure less than 100 is used it shows a deficiency in precipitation compared with what may be re- 


The figures show in percentage the amount of excess or deficiency 


indicating a rainfall 
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Construction of Cold Storage Buildings. 





The essential conditions of successful win- 
ter storage of fruit are a low, even tempera- 
ture, with a dry atmosphere. The temper- 
ature should be held as near 32 degrees as 
possible, and with the smallest possible 
range of variation. By a dry atmosphere 
is meant the absence of that dampness 
which favors fungous growth, Since the 














WOODEN COLD STORAGE BUILDING. 


FiG 2. 
introduction of the manufacture of ice, it 
has been possible to maintain very uniform 
conditions in apartments used for cold stor- 
age, and the determination of certain ques- 
tions has been made easy. The most per- 
fect and the most extensive cold storage 
house is in Boston, and one modeled after it 
is located at Rochester, N Y. The tempera- 
ture of the apartments is reduced by means 
of an-ice plant, but unlike the ordinary 
arrangement, the cooling pipes are all con- 
fined in a room separated from the storage 
apartments, The very cold air is then ad- 
mitted into the latter rooms through wooden 
conduits, This insures a more perfectly dry 
atmosphere. The experience at these large 
establishments indicates that apples are 
more successfully preserved in a constant 
temperature of 30 de rees than at any other 
degree [Prof G. C. Butz, Pennsylvania 
experiment station, Bulletin 42]. The cap- 
ital required to construct such a storage 
house puts it beyond the reach of even the 
wealthiest fruit grower, therefore he must 
be content with an arrangement perhaps 
less perfect. 

There are several fruit houses in Penn- 
sylvania built of stone, at a cost of from 
$2000 to 5000, having capacity for 1000 to 3000 
bbls. Such houses are kept cool by stor- 
ing large quantities of ice on the upper 
floor. One of these is on the farm of H. 
S. Gable & Bro in Berks Co, having a floor 
dimension of 25x40 ft, the fruit room being 
12 ft to the ceiling, and having a capacity 
for 1000 bbls. The cost of this house was 
$3000, but stones had to be brought a great 
distance, making the expense of building 
unusually high. There is a convenient ar- 
rangement at this place for iee. The house 
is built on rising ground, so that in the 
rear is constructed a dam almost on a level 
with the ice floor in the fruit house. This 
dam is fed from a small stream, and the ice 
is drawn directly into the house, A house 
of this character is illustrated in Fig 1. It 
thas two cold chambers, with capacity for 
10,000 bbls in the basement and an ice chest 
of large capacity in the second story. It 
is on the farm of William F. & Robert 
Brown, Hancock Co, W Va. 

Fruit houses dre built also of wood, be- 
cause the cost of construction is much less. 
The walls are made of ordinary studding 
sheathed within and without. The inter- 
vening space is sometimes filled with saw- 
dust. The exterior surface is then covered 
with good building paper and weather- 
boarded. The wooden fruit house shown in 
Fig 2, built by William P. Fisher of Flem- 
ing, has a capacity for 6000 bu apples stored 
upon shelves (Mr Fisher has about 60 
acres in apples). The interior of this house 
is supplied with numerous shelves of mov- 
able boards, supported by scantling and 
cross arms. The passage ways are few and 
narrow. The fruit is placed loose on the 
shelves and barreled in the winter, as or- 
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dered. The two stories are arranged in this 
way for fruit, and the attic for ice. In the 
attic is a broad platform, the full length 
of the house, covered with galvanized iron. 
On this is placed the ice. A gentle slope is 
given the platform to carry off the water, 
which is conducted out of the building by 
the shortest possible course. Mr Fisher 
claims a special advantage in building the 
house high, whereby he imitates the con- 
ditions of a well. By proper attention to 
ventilation he has reduced the temperature 
and maintained it at 40 degrées without 
ice, in Oct. The cost of such a house would 
vary, according to circumstances, from $600 
to 1000, 

Fruit caves or cellars are usually of smal- 
ler dimensions than the houses and are less 
easily controlled in reference to temper- 
ature, there being no provision for ice. A 
substantial cellar built by Hon G. C. Brown, 
York Co, Pa, has a capacity of 
200 bbls. The floor dimen’ions are 12x20 ft; 
the walls and arched roof are of stone, ce- 
mented inside and outside. An excava- 
tion of 6 ft was made, and the ground re- 
moved used to cover over the top. 


Affection of Snyder Blackberry. 


G. W. M’CLELLAN, MISSISSIPPI. 





I have heard a good deal of complaint of 
the Snyder blackberry and have complained 
of it myself. The fruiting canes often die 
prematurely, and the fruit either dries up 
or matures very imperfectly. The trouble 
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advisable to plant some seed very early to 
induce the moths to deposit their eggs on 
these and then destroy them before the 
larvae hatch out. Squashes and pumpkins, 
planted very late, sometimes escape the 
ravages of the beetle. Where small patches 
are grown it is often practicable to destroy 
the moths and to get rid of the beetles by 
hand picking. The larvae of the squash 
bug can be destroyed by spraying with 
kerosene emulsion. Beetles will often col- 
lect under pieces of board or shingles 
placed on the ground in the field. They can 
then be destroyed. The most satisfactory 
method of protecting young plants is to 
secure a lot of gauze netting, place two 
arches of wire over the hill and cover this 
with the netting. It often happens that if 
the young plants can be protected until 
they get a good start, no further trouble 
will be experienced. 

For Judging the Tomato, this schedule 
of points is employed in the horticultural! 
department of Ohio state university: Size 
10, shape 15, color 10, skin and surface 10, 
texture of flesh, solidity, etc, 25, seeds 10, 
flavor 10, cooking qualities 10, total 100. For 
scoring or judging a variety of tomatoes, 
the following additional scale has been 
used by Lazenby: Productiveness 40, vigor 
and healthfulness 30, earliness 20, uniform- 
ity of size 10, total 100. 





The Delaware Grape often succeeds in lo- 
calities where no other of the old standbys, 
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FIG 1. STONE COLD 
with the Snyder is, there is a peculiar dis- 
ease to which it is more subject than any 
other variety I have noticed. This disease 
attacks the plant at the surface of the 
ground, extending more below than above. 
The affected part is usually only an inch or 
two in length and may or may not extend 
entirely around the stem. When entirely 
around, the plant is practically girdled and 
must die prematurely. 

The disease may be readily recognized by 
the sunken, dead appearance of the bark 
at or just below the surface of the ground, 
As long as the Snyder can be had in a 
healthy condition it will stand as much 
drouth as any other variety and is one of 
the best and most productive. When the 
disease of which I speak makes its appear- 
ance in a field it remains year after year. 
The only remedy I would suggest would be 
to root out the whole field and start again 
in a new place with plants from healthy 
stock. 





Insects Injurious to Squashes—J. E. W.: 
There are a number of insects that injure 
squash and pumpkin vines. One way to 


overcome the bad effects is to fertilize the 
ground heavily so that the plants will grow 
away from the pests. 


In some cases it is 
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not even the Concord, is a certain crop. 
This shows how much local conditions have 
to do with the selection of varieties. The 
impression prevails that the Concord can 
be grown wherever any grape will succeed, 
and that it is useless to try grape-growing 
where the Concord fails. Before allowing 
yourself to be discouraged, try the Dela- 
ware. This advice is good for localities 
with short seasons and exempt from grape 
diseases.—_[F. H. Sweet. 


Level Culture Best for Cabbages—Cab- 
bages grown on level land in Arkansas pro- 
duce 40 per cent greater yields than when 
grown on ridges four inches high and 46 
per cent greater than when grown on ridges 
eight inches high. Level culture was de- 
cidedly the best. In the same series of ex- 
periments cabba~e plants set deep so that 
the bud was just level with the surface of 
the soil produce much larger yields than 
if set the same depth as the plants grew in 
hotbed. 


A Dry Season decreases the yield of po- 
tatoes, but increases the starch content. A 
wet season has the opposite effect. 


Tomatoes for Distant Shipment may be 
wrapped in tissue paper or in a light, cheap 
grade of printer’s paper. 









Larger Markets for American Seeds, 





That American seedsmen are determined 
to successfully compete in European mar- 
kets with the seeds produced there was 
clearly brought out in the deliberations at 
the recent Cincinnati convention of the 
American seed trade ass’n. We send abroad 
annually clover seed to the value of one to 
four million dollars, and perhaps a quarter 
that much in other grass seeds. In 10 
months of the fiscal year we have exported 
nearly 19,000,000 lbs clover and 15,000,000 lbs 
timothy seed, this illustrating the value of 
further extending our trade. A resolution 
was adopted by the seedsmen favoring the 
movement looking toward an issue of frac- 
tional currency by the government to facili- 
tate mail order business. S. F. Willard of 
Ct presented a paper on the Growth and 
development of the garden seed business; 
a paper on Advertising was read by J. C. 
Vaughan of Chicago and one on Flower 
seeds by a member of the Burpee company. 

A firm stand was taken against free dis- 
tribution of seeds by the government, reso- 
lutions to this effect being unanimously 
adopted. These stated that ~~ class of mer- 
chants pays more toward the support of 
the government, both in the form of duties 
on imported seeds and in postage; that it 
is unfair they should be singled out for 
government competition and unfair that the 
whole people should pay tax for the benefit 
of the few. Discussing the famous Rocky 
Ford muskmelon, opinions varied as to its 
merits, some advancing the theory that its 
popularity is due to climatic conditions and 
irrigation methods employed, others to the 
fact that it has been well handled and ad- 
vertised. The newly elected officers of the 
ass’n include Alexander Rodgers of Chi- 
cago president, Albert McCullough of Cin- 
cinnati vice-president, S. F. Willard of 
Wethersfield, Ct, secretary and treasurer. 


Ginseng Culture. 








GINSENG, its cultivation, harvesting, mar- 
keting and market value; with a short 
account of its history and botany, by 
Maurice G. Kains; 12mo, 64 pp; Orange 
Judd company, New York. Price post- 
paid, 25 cents. 

As its name indicates, this book is a com- 
plete working treatise for the grower of 
ginseng—that new crop which is attracting 
such general attention among farmers and 
gardeners. It discusses in a practical way 
how to begin with either seed or roots, soil, 
climate and location, preparation, planting 
and maintenance of the beds, artificial 
propagation, manures, enemies, selection 
for market and for improvement, prepara- 
tion for sale and the profits that may be 
expected. Coming just now it is of par- 
ticular interest, since owing to the decreas- 
ing wild supply of our forests, the prices 
offered by dealers have béen steadily rising 
Since 1858, and especially during the last 
eleven years and since the demand in China 
—the great market for this root—seems 
never to be fully supplied. The booklet is 
concisely written, well and profusely illus- 
trated and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this drug to supply the 
export trade and to add a new and profit- 
able industry to their farms and gardens, 
Without interfering with the regular work. 





A Good Shipping Crate—To make a 
bushel shipping crate for holding veg- 
etables, fruits, etc, get inch boards 10 in 
wide and 10 to 12 ft long. Saw these up into 
Pieces 1 ft long for end pieces. Secure plas- 
tering laths, which are exactly 4 ft long and 
Saw them in two in the middle. Use these 
for the sides and bottom of the box, putting 
Six on each side, five on the top and five 
on the bottom, making 22 in all. You will 
then have a box 2 ft long, 1 ft wide and 
10 in high. If you are to ship to a distant 


market, saw one lath into four pieces and 
nail four of these on each end, over the 
ends of the slats which form the sides. This 
Strengthens the crate considerably. These 








boxes can be piled up in wagon loads or 
cars, and are easily handled, and the pur- 
chaser can see just exactly what kind of 
fruit he is getting. They should not cost 
more than 5 or 10c each, 


Wonderful Success of American Iron— 
In ’80 we imported iron and steel to the 
value of 71 million dollars, exported scant 
15 millions. The growth of the home in- 
dustry has been so great that in ’98 our 
imports had decreased under 13 millions, 
while our exports exceeded 70 millions, the 
greatest on record. 





Canada’s Increasing Foreign Trade— 
In ’98 this amounted to nearly 305 million 
dollars, of which exports, 164 millions, were 
the largest on record, and so with imports, 
140 millions. Ten years ago Canada’s for- 
eign trade was 201 millions, made up of ex- 
ports 90 and imports 111 millions. 


The World’s Wheat Crop, according to 
the U S dept of agri, was 2880 million bush- 
els in ’98, compared with 2227 in ’97, 2488 in 
"96, 2563 in ’95 and 2661 millions in ’94, 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


Pigeon Points. 





Don’t inbreed. 

Do not begin with cheap stock. 

In case of debility or lack of vitality, the 
expert is able to locate the trouble by the 
appearance of a single feather. 

Early maturity is a very 
desirable quality to establish 
in a strain by selection. 

An iron tonic in the drink- 
ing water is often good in 
cases of debility. 

Pigeons may be marked by 
bands at a cost of 1%4c each. 

There is a good opening 
for breeding squabs for mar- 
ket, also stock to be sold for breeding pur- 
poses. 

A breeder to attain the greatest success 
must be in love with his calling. 

The excreta of mice are deadly poison 
to pigeons whether eaten or not. 

The homing pigeon is one of the best for 
squab raising. 


Corn and Meat Tests. 





The numerous friends of liberal corn feed- 
ing will be confirmed in their views by the 
results of recent tests at the Mass station. 
Hens fed largely on corn and corn meal 
laid from one-third“to one-fourth more eggs 
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both in winter and summer, as compared 
with those fed largely on wheat, oats and 
middlings. The quality also of the corn.fed 
eggs seems to have been a little better, 
judged by the preference of the consum- 
ers. The cost of feed was of course con- 
siderably less for the corn ration. It was 
found, however, as is generally the case, 
that the corn-fed hens needed watching to 
guard against over-fatness. 

Experiments comparing dry animal meal 
with cut bone gave more eggs at less cost 
for the meat meal. 

Tests of the influence of the cock upon 
ege production confirmed the common ex- 
perience that hens without the male will 
lay as many eggs. The Barred Plymouth 
Rocks were used in all these tests. 


ninth aise 
Over-Feeding of poultry at any time- 
should be guarded against; for these fat 
hens are sure to drop more or less soft- 
shelled eggs, and the exasperating habit 
of egg-eating is brought on. A hen kept 
in good, medium condition will produce 
more eggs, live longer and be a source of 
profit, whereas over-fed she will stop 
laying and very likely become egg-bound, 
or other trouble set in, and die.—[L. F. A. 


Thrush—H. A. B., N Y: There is a dis- 
ease called thrush; it consists of white 
specks on comb and tongue, also on face or 
side of mouth, which are more of a swelling 
and quite sore. It might be called a fun- 
gus growth. Should say by descripticn 
given these hens are afflicted with this dis- 
ease. They seem to be well cared for, but 
may have been too closely confined. Use 
vaseline rubbed on the combs and sores. 


Too Much Range—I found that my fowls 
in yards laid more eggs than those which 
had the range of the whole farm. I could 
never believe it until I kept actual account, 
[Mary Nixon, Kansas. 





Hens Without a Male at the Ontario 
station laid as well but no better than an- 
other flock which included a male. As to 
fertility of eggs, it was found that a week 
after the addition of the male the most of 
the eggs contained germs. 


To Make a Good Fountain, put a glass 
preserve jar of water, mouth down, upon 
a flower pot saucer. Raise the edge of this 
jar by placing a nail under it.—[{M. E. F. 


Outlet for American Butter—In ’98 
South Africa imported 5,782,000 lbs butter, 
largely from Australia. A Cape Town 
U S consul thinks we ought to get more of 
this trade. 
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Best Methods for the Hay Harvest. 





In all probability the busiest season of 
the whole year for the farmer is during the 
naying season, for at this time not only the 
hay claims the attention of the husband- 
man, but the cultivation of other crops 
must not be neglected, and between the 
clover and the timothy wheat is to be cut. 
More clover hay is saved and fed on the 
farm than formerly, but in very few in- 
stances is there as large an area of clover 
annually grown as there should be. It is 
a little more difficult to make clover hay 
than timothy, may be one reason why the 
latter is preferred in many instances, sure- 
ly not because it makes a better feed or a 
more evenly balanced ration. 

TO MAKE GOOD CLOVER HAY 


there must be good haying weather. It is 
never advisable to begin this harvest while 
the weather is unsettled and there is a 
shower or two every day. If clover ripens 
during a continued wet spell of weather, 
it is cheaper to let the crop rot on the 
ground than in the mow. But usually we 
2an get in our work between spells by hav- 
ing everything ready to begin work the 
moment the clover is ready and the ground 
sufficiently dry. The ground must be dried 
out so there will be very little evaporation, 
as clover won’t cure while the ground is 
throwing off much moisture. 

The implements we prefer in the hay field 
are a center draft, six-foot mower, two or 
three low-down wagons, according to the 
force of men we have in the field, and a 
good hay loader. We seldom use a rake 
or tedder. With the center draft mower 
the hay is left in a loose condition, so that 
unless it is down and tangled very badly it 
will cure out sufficiently in half a day’s 
sunshine to go into the mow. We want the 
six-foot mower because that width suits 
the loader much better than one that is 
narrower. If the land is not too rolling we 
would prefer a seven-foot machine to any 
other. We like a loader that will take the 
hay up from the swath, and only use or 
need a rake to clean up the field after the 
loader has gone over it. If grass is thin 
and swaths have to be doubled up for the 
loader the rake will have to be used, and 
we prefer the old style revolving wood rake 
to any other. It isn’t quite so easy to op- 
erate as the sulky rake, but it takes up no 
trash with the hay, and with clover we al- 
ways have considerable stubble on the 
ground from the former year’s wheat crop. 


THE BEST TIME TO START THE MOWER. 
With everything ready and weather suit- 
able, start the mower after the dew has 
disappeared in the morning. If the clover 
is good we can usually cut, with a wide 
mower, as much in a couple of hours as 
can be taken up by the teams in the after- 
noon. Hay cut late in the evening when 
the dew begins to fall will not wilt and cure 
as rapidly nor as soon as that which is cut 
mornings after the dew has dried off. 
When the clover is free from external mois- 
ture, which it usually will be immediately 
after dinner, load it up and put it into the 
barn as rapidly as possible. With the load- 
er in the field and a good horse fork at the 
barn the handling of clover hay is no very 
hard or disagreeable task. Don’t try to 
cure clover before mowing it away. If you 
do you will have a great deal of extra work 
to do, and in most instances when you 
cock it up, handle and rehandle it you lose 
most of the leaves on the clover stems and 
have as a result for all your work and 
trouble a lot of black stalks that are hardly 
fit to be called hay. By putting it away in 
the wilted state and free from external 
moisture you have as a result after it goes 
through the sweat in the mow, nice, brown 
hay, free from dust or mold and carrying 
the sweet perfume of the new mown hay. 
We are sure that any one who tries this 
way of making clover nfce will never go 
back to the old process of curing their 
clover. 


THE HARVEST FIELD 


If in clover hay-making it should rain 
and catch a lot of the clover down it may 
be saved when partly dry by layering it in 
the mow with wheat straw, load about. 
Clean, nice straw put away with clover in 
this way will be eaten very rapidly by all 
kinds of stock in winter and give a variety 
to the regular ration. 

TO HAVE NICE, GREEN TIMOTHY, 

cut and manage it very much as we have 
suggested above for clover. Don’t allow it 
to cure too long. When it sunburns it not 
only loses its bright green tint, but is never 
so sweet as when it is put away in the wilt- 
ed condition free from moisture. Start the 
mower in the clover when about half the 
bloom has turned brown, perhaps a little 
sooner if you have a targe crop to care for. 
When the timothy is in full bloom, lose no 
time in getting into it with all the force 
you can work to good advantage or com- 
mand. In haying most of the time the reg- 
ular farm force can be kept in the corn and 
potato furrows while the machine is run- 
ning and grass wilting, and thus all the 
farm work will be kept moving along. Men 
and teams will do more work, one day with 
another, if they are not kept at one hard 
job right along. Have your hay mows as 
tight as possible and never use salt in stow- 
ing it away. 

If hay has to be stacked outdoors, let it 
be put in as large bulk as possible, as there 





stack is about six feet above the ground, 
Then by adding additional rows of bundles 
to the middle and tramping carefully, make 
the middle high and solid, keeping it 3 or 
4 ft above the outer row of bundles until 
the top is almost reached. As stated before 
this is a very important point and must 
not be neglected under any circumstances, 
Of course stacking is more difficult with a 
high middle, particularly with grains that 
have a stiff, harsh straw, as wheat and rye, 
The outer layers are very apt to slip, but 
this can be partially overcome by putting 
on the outer layer with a fork and not step- 
ping on it at all. In placing these put down 
the butt of the bundle first so that some 
of the straws will stick into the lower bun- 
dle and thus tend to prevent slipping. Keep 
this up till the top is reached, avoiding any 
very high stacks, then cover with two lay- 
ers of bundles well broken and keep in place 
by using stakes not less than 4 ft long. 
Treated in this manner stacking will be 
found satisfactory and as a rule there will 
be little cause of complaint. 

Although wheat is more difficult to stack 
than oats because of the stiffness of the 
straw, a wheat stack turns water better 
than an oat stack and as a consequence 
the topping out of an oat stack must be 
given more attention. It is much better to 


top with some kind of hay,particularly prai- 
rie hay, if it is too large to weight down, 








HAY LOADER WORKING IN CLOVER HAY 


is less wastage from exposure. Clover 
should be covered with straw or timothy to 
keep well. With the sweep rake and der- 
rick hay can be stacked up very fast. It 
should be better cured than when put into 
the mow. 





Stacking Small Grains. 





The sooner small grains are in the stack 
after cutting the better. There will then 
be less waste if storms should occur, less 
waste from bleaching or growing of grain 
in the cap sheaves and less waste from 
quails, prairie chickens and other fowls. If 


grain is well stacked it matters little wheth- © 


er it is put in round stacks or long ricks. 
The whole secret of successfully stacking 
small grains is to keep the middle of the 
stack high and solid. If this is done and 
the bundles are of moderate size, the grain 
will keep for months without much danger 
of spoiling. There is an occasional season, 
however, of driving rains, during which no 
stack that is not under cover of canvas will 
turn water, and consequently the best 
method is to thresh as soon as _ possible 
after the grain is in the stack. 

Unless you have rail foundations for your 
stack, start by standing bundles on end 
just as you would in shocking: Keep the 


middle solid, but not very high until the 


This is not necessary where threshing is to 
be done at once, but if the stack is to stand 
very long it should be well topped. 





Securing Haystacks—Where animals are 
allowed to feed at the stack there is dan- 
ger that they may undermine and become 
suddenly buried under it. To avoid danger, 
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put a stout pole in the center of the stack; 
allowing the top to project. To this attach 
three ropes or small chains and carry them 
out to stout stakes driven in the ground, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. 

















Another Anti-Kicking Device. 


D. M. NEIKIRK, OHIO. 





The accompanying illustration shows 2 
simple yet effective device which I used on 
a confirmed kicker that had been spoiled 
before I bought her. She was a fine, high- 
spirited Morgan mare that would kick out 
with both feet a number of times and then 





POSITION. 


THE ANTI-KICKER IN 


go a short distance and repeat. After using 
the device for a time she quit and has not 
offered to kick for two years. 

It consists of a double overcheck drawn 
tight, so that the mare could not put down 
her head. A horse always does this when 
about to kick. Take a strap a little longer 
than an ordinary bridle rein, about five- 
eighths inches wide, with a buckle at each 
end, and buckle on one side to lengthen or 
shorten. Buckle to headpiece, a, on an or- 
dinary bridle, then down and through a 
steel bit, b, such as is used with ovyercheck, 
then through loop, c, of common bridle back 
to hook, d, on back-pad and back on the 
other side the same way. No one would 
suspect that it was an anti-kicker. 





Ayrshires for the Ordinary Dairy Farm. 
E. R. TOWLE. 





Why not try Ayrshires? These cattle be- 
long to an old and established breed and 
possess qualifications which commend 
them to every farmer and dairyman. . The 
animals are very uniform in size and color, 
are very hardy, adapting themselves to 
poor pasture and scarcity of feed better 
than almost any other breed. The cows 
are excellent milkers, produce well in 
quantity and quality and by many are pre- 
ferred as butter makers.. The milk of this 
breed has always been noted for its desir- 
ability in the manufacture of cheese. The 
color of the stock, while not fawn, should 
not be objectionable, as it is generally a 
rich red intermixed with white. 

There must be some prejudice or lack of 
information where the milk of black or 
dark-colored Jerseys is not wanted by con- 
sumers. It_is a mistaken idea that the 
color of the cow affects in any way the 
quality of the milk. Where the Jersey is 
very dark, for there are really no black 
Jerseys, with yellow skin, there will be no 
trouble about the quality of the milk. I 
know cows of that description which yield 
milk of excellent quality. I would not 
want a cow with black skin and teats, but 
there are very few of this kind.among 
Jerseys. 


a ee 

One Way of Treating Caked Udder—A 
heifer a little over two years ago gave birth 
to a handsome calf which had to be remov- 
ed to a warmer compartment during the 
cold weather. The cow was a pet and had 
been: handled, hence there was no trouble 
in milking her and her bag was at first in 
first-class condition. After the calf had 
been removed, the udder became badly cak- 
ed. I did not like to try any of the n :mer- 
ous remedies recommended, consequently 
did nothing but rub it thoroughly. She be- 
came no better, however, until the calf be- 
came strong and lively and was returned to 
her. From that time there was no trouble. 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


It is my opinion that in this case at least 
the cow was worried because her calf was 
taken away; and being a thoroughbred Jer- 
sey. with a highly developed nervous system 
the trouble was the result of nervousness 
due to the removal of the calf, I think our 
farmers ought to learn that a cow is not 
simply a machine, but is capable of intense 
feeling at times.—[G. B. T., New York. 


Good Butter Will Keep Well—At the 
Kan exper sta last summer during the hot- 
test weather, milk that had been thor- 
oughly cooled and aerated was kept in 
sweet condition from 36 to 48 hours. It has 
also been stated that butter in good con- 
dition, sealed and kept at 30 degrees, would 
remain without deterioration from 5 to 6 
yrs. All this supports the contention that 
preservatives such as _ salicylic acid, bi- 
chromate of potassium or corrosive subli- 
mate are unnecessary if dairy products 
are properly treated. 





Cattle Shelter—Cattle and sheep suffer 
greatly in treeless pastures for some shel- 
ter from the sun’s heat and from cold 
storms and showers. How easy it is to 
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build a simple, rough shelter that will give 
the needed protection is shown in the cut. 
Old boards, a few pieces of joist or rough 
poles and an hour’s labor will do the work 
and the stock will be saved much needless 
suffering and will also thrive much better. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Deranged Eyes—G. H. (Pa) has a colt 
2 weeks old with something like a skin over 
its eyeball which affects its sight. In 
this case you should consult a qualified vet- 
erinarian, as it ‘may be a protrusion of the 
haw which can be easily removed by a 
veterinarian. If it should only be a scum, 
mix 5 grains nitrate of silver with 2 oz dis- 
‘tilled water and put a few drops in the eye 
with a dropper twice a day. 





Lump on Shoulder—T. C. P.’s horse has 


a swelling on the top of his shoulder and it 
seems to be sore. It has been in this con- 
dition for several months. Mix 2 dr can- 
therides with 1 oz lard. Rub a little of 
this on the lump and repeat once every 
third week. This will either remove it or 
cause it to form matter. 


Liver Rot—F. J. W. (N Y) has lost a 
number of hens. They are fat and seem in 
good condition till within a few days of 
death. Their livers are enlarged and rot- 
ten. his is a disease of hens and seems 
to be’ contagious, and when once affected 
there is no cure. All the well ones should 
be removed some distance from the affect- 
ed houses, which ought to be burned or 
thoroughly disinfected. Hens should not be 
kept in too fat a condition, as this makes 
them more liable to disease. 
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Don’t Believe It. 


Ifan agent fora compet- 
ing separator condemns the 
Sharples, don’t you/believe 
it. He is not telling you for 
your good but his own. It’s 
the way of the world. He ig 
afraid you will try aSharples 
Farm Separator and then 
he knows he_ will lose 
his sale. Just disappoint him 
by trying a Sharples. 

Free trial. 
Send for Catalogue No. 34. 
THE SHARPLES CoO., 
Canal and Washington Sts., CHICAGO. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 





BRANCHES. West Ch S.A 
Toledo, O. Omaha, Neb. Chester, Pa., U.S. A. 
Dubuque, Ia. San Francisco, Cal. 





EXPELLO 


is guaranteed to cure and prevent all afle 
ments of horses’ hoofs, such as contrae- 
tion, quarter crack, corns, thrush, hoof 
rot, ete. itis also unequalled as a spe- 
cific for galls, collar chafes, eapped hocks, 
scratches, etc. 


Our goods have not been generally 
placed upon the market, but we have 
given a great deal of time to fully dem- 
onstrate the wonderful healing proper- 
tiesof EXPELLO OINTMENT. 


We are daily in receipt of hundreds of 
testimonial letters praising our remedy 
from many of the largest horse owners in 
the world. 


s Your Horse? 


Tell us and we will send you a FREE TREATMENT ofthis GREAT 
HORSE REMEDY. To prove the faith we have in the merits of 
EXPELLO we will continue to send fora limited time, free sam- 
ples until we have sent out 


100,000 Free Treatments, 


One free treatment only to each applicant. .A trial oe 7 
nothing. EXPELLO prices delivered are ¥¢ lb. 25c., 3¢ 1b. 50c., I 1b. 
75c. Special terms on large quantities. 

EXPELLO MFC. CO., 
92-94 La Salle St., CHICACO. 








New York State 
Veterinary College. 


At Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The best equipment for scientific and practical in- 
struction for undergraduates and postgraduates. Most 
varied practice for students in the free clinics. | Regu- 
lar graded course, three years of nine months each. 
Highest requirements for matriculation and dua- 
tion. Entrance by Regents’ “ Veterinary Student 
Certificate,”” or by examination September 19, 1899, 
Instruction begins September 28, 1899. Scholarships 
available for veterinary students, 

Tuition Free to New York State Students. 

For extended announcement address 


Professor JAMES LAW, F.R.C.V.S., Director. 


Cider and Wine Press Machinery. 


POWER and HAND PRESSES. 
Capacity, 10 to 120 Bbis. in ten hours. 
SEND FOR OATALOGUE. 
EMPIRE STATE PULLEY & PRESS C0,, 
FULTON, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
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In considering the oleo question let us not 
lose sight of the main point. One of our 
friends living in Florida writes us a good- 
natured complaint because we ‘advocate 
the prohibition of its manufacture.” He is 
mistaken, because what all true friends of 
both the dairy interests and the consuming 
world demand is not that its manufacture 
shall be absolutely prohibited, but rather 
that it shall sell for exactly what it is. 
Every tub should stand on its own bottom. 


I 


Combinations of capital are constantly 
increasing in number, magnitude and pow- 
er. And this in spite of the anti-trust law. 
We heartily believe in applying whatever 
legislation is necessary to restrain these 
great combinations, and to keep them 
amenable to the law and as servants, not 
masters, of the- people. But when all this 
is accomplished it will not prevent the ex- 
istence of these large corporations. They 
are one form of co-operation. The capi- 
talist and the corporation have been the 
first in the United States to realize and 
apply the co-operative idea,whereas in Eng- 
land it was the workingman and mill oper- 
ative who founded co-operation and have 
applied it so successfully during the past 50 
years that leading co-operators there are 
firm in the belief that the people through 
co-operation will own the bulk of all prop- 
erty in the kingdom within another 100 
years. Now, we need in agriculture just 
such co-operation. If a fraction w@f the 
breath and brains that farmers have ex- 
pended in “cussing the trusts’’ were put 
into education, agitation and co-operation, 
the benefits to farmers would be far great- 
er. The fact is, our farmers have got to 
take hold and work out their own salva- 
tion since no one else will do it for them. 


EDITORIAL . 


They have the ability, integrity and money 
to do this, if they will only pool their..is- 
sues aS manufacturers and those in other 
occupations are so successfully doing. It 
is so much easier to find fault with others 
than to join in helping ourselves, that it 
takes a long time even for our in- 
telligent farme’:* to enlist in any co- 
operative effort. Increasing competition 
will drive them to it, however, and 
the sooner they realize this and im- 
prove their opportunities for buying to- 
gether and selling together, the sooner will 
their prosperity come and the larger will 
it be. We need more corporations among 
farmers to do for them what the individual 
farmer alone can never hope to do. 





Colleges, Stations and Farmers. 





The commencement season at the agri- 
cultural colleges brings these institutions 
forcibly before the public. Together with 
the experiment stations connected with 
them they are doing much good for Ameri- 
can agriculture. There is yet much chance 
for improvement in making their work 
directly useful to the largest possible num- 
ber of farmers. 

The university of Nebraska is working 
out a good scheme in this line. The gradu- 
ates from its agricultural departments are 
organized, not only for social reunions, but 
to conduct experiments under the-station’s 
direction and to act as agents through 
whom the work of the institution can ‘be 
brought before the neighboring farmers. 
Thus each graduate is aided to become a 
center ‘of influence and progress - which 
helps him and also benefits the college and 
station, besides bringing farmers every- 
where in close touch with these institutions 
that are maintained for their ‘benefit. 

Something of the same nature is being 
tried at other colleges and stations, but the 
oldest and one of the best efforts along this 
line is the Ontario agricultural and experi- 
mental union, now in its 21st year, its presi- 
dent being H. L, Beckett of Hamilton and 
the secretary C. A. Zavitz of the Ontario 
agricultural college at Guelph. It has a 
different committee in charge of its various 
branches of experimental work in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, dairying, live stock, api- 
culture, economic botany, entomology and 
soil physics. The chairman of each com- 
mittee is connected with the college or ex- 
periment station. Each committee lays out 
a line of certain experimental work, tests, 
etc, to be conducted under its direction by 
farmers in different parts of the province. 

This plan has worked so successfully that 
the number of experimenters has increased 
from 12 in 1896 to over 3000 last year. On 
these 3000 Ontario farms, experiments were 
conducted on more than 12,000 plots and 
satisfactory reports were received from 
nearly 700 of these farms. The work in- 
cludes a variety of tests with fertilizers on 
various crops, tests of varieties of the dif- 
ferent crops and different methods of cul- 
ture, reports from butter and cheese 
makers, co-operative tests in curing cheese, 
ete. This work is doing much to encourage 
agricultural progress and to bring the col- 
lege and experiment station in direct con- 
tact with and make these institutions help- 
ful to the working farmers. Many of these 
experimenters are graduates from the col- 
lege and this helps to increase their influ- 
ence, and their annual meeting is a unique 
agricultural gathering. 

‘iceland esitahaidinss 

It is the abuse, not the use, of tuber- 
culin, that is now objected to by dairymen. 
Intelligent practitioners, both veterinary 
and medical, have generally come around 
to the position originally taken by American 
Agriculturist, first confirmed by Bang of 
Denmark and subsequently by experience 
in this country. The fact that a cow reacts 
to the tuberculin test is weighty evidence 
that she has consumption, but it may be 
in only an incipient or encysted form. Hence 
the proper treatment is not to indiscrimi- 





nately slayghter all that react, but separ- 
ate the reacting from the healthy, see that 
they have good sanitary surroundings and 
proper food. Ina. ajority of cases, it will 
be found that after a year such cattle will 
fail to react and will be in a perfectly 
healthy condition, except such as were at 
the time of the original test far gone with 
tre disease. We do not know of any veter- 
inarian of standing in this country or 
abroad who now advocates the universa] 
slaughter of tested cattle, as Was urged by 
Osgood and a few other extremists when 
the tuberculin test was introduced. The 
great, white plague of consumption would 
be largely robbed of its terrors to both 
man and beast if proper care is taken of 
the general health, and sanitary precau- 
tiou. are observed by the afflicted, Whether 
in the incipient or advanced stages. When 
American Agriculturist squelched the whole- 
sale slaughter of reacting cattle, that had 
been advocated by over-zealous officials in 
Massachusetts and that bade fair to spread 
over the whole country, it did a service not 
only for agriculture but for the medical pro- 
fession, that has already proved to be of 
untold value. 
cena aiemiilliliititia 


ruit circles in London are regarding as 
a sensation the arrival, for the first time 
on record, of new apples from the English 
colonies in south Africa. The fruit is said 
to: be very fine and sure to meet an im- 
mediate demand. It is even intimated that 
the development of this trade may mean a 
revolution in the export movement, Cape 
apples taking the place of shipments from 
the middle and New England states, Can- 
ada and California. The claim is made 
that Cape apples reach the English mar- 
kets direct from the orchards in the early 
months of -the calendar year at a time 
when consumers are “dependent upon in- 
sipid fruit which has been kept in cold stor- 
age for three to five months,” the latter be- 
ing in no way comparable to new, fresh 
fruit direct from the trees. If this is the 
only argument which can be advanced, the 
matter need not be taken seriously. Cold 
storage systems are so nearly perfect that 
for many years it has been possible-to ad- 
mirably preserve not only the texture but 
the flavor of American and Canadian ap- 
ples grown in cool climates. Up to now 
European grown fruit, mostly of the early 
varieties, has not been regarded as a com- 
petitor of our chief apple crop, nor is 
there at present any reason to fear compe- 
tition from fruit grown in the mild climate 
of Cape Colony, which is in relativ2lv the 
same latitude as central Texas and the 
southern half of the Gulf states. 





Liquid air is perhaps the most sensational 
and interesting scientific phenomenon of re- 
cent times. If. it -will really enable us to 
get power from the air at normal cost, the 
industrial revolution that would be there- 
by created can hardly be imagined. An- 
other very important possibility occurs to 
us as we look into this matter closely. The 
nitrogen of the liquid air is distilled off at 
a temperature 13 degrees below that of the 
oxygen. If now some economical process 
can be devised for “fixing’’ the nitrogen 
thus separated, liquid air would solve the 
problem of directly utilizing atmospheric 
nitrogen for manurial purposes. The air 
is four-fifths nitrogen, but heretofore no 
practicable means of extracting this nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere has been discov- 
ered. It is still the most expensive ele- 
ment of plant food, and if it ever becomes 
possible to draw on this inexhaustible sup- 
ply, the price of nitrogen for fertilizing 
purposes will fall to ridiculously low fig- 
ures. Of course we all know that alfalfa, 
clover, soy beans, horse beans, cowpeas and 
certain other plants have the faculty of 
taking nitrogen from the air.to some ex- 
tent, so that if such crops are plowed un- 
der they add to the soil’s stock of nitrogen. 
This is one of the basic reasons for green 


. manuring,. but: is not. to. be confused. with 
‘tthe possibility above referred. to. 








Nurserymen Discuss Live Topics. 


At the 24th annual meeting of the associa- 
tion of American nurserymen at Chicago, 
June 14-15, the leading subject of discussion 
was the cause of the severe injury to nur- 
sery stock and orchard trees in the west- 
ern states the past winter, and methods of 
preventing it. C. L. Watrous, Ia, N. H. 
Albaugh of O, and Prof Goff of Wis pre- 
sented papers on this subject, and all 
agreed that the principal injury was to the 
roots and that it was most severe where the 
orchards and nurseries had been best cul- 
tivated, as where this had been neglected 
the grass and weeds acted as a mulch and 
held the snow. The use of stocks of known 
hardiness was advocated and Prof Goff rec- 
ommended sowing oats in orchards and 
nurseries about the middle of August. If 
there is danger from mice, corn soaked in 
strychnine can be scattered, to poison them, 
Mr Albaugh preferred making a shallow 
trench along the rows of budded stocks, to 
hold the snow and thus protect the buds, 
instead of covering them with soil. If the 
soil is heavy, the buds are likely to be 
killed in a wet season worse than if uncov- 
ered. 

Prof Taft of Michigan urged the import- 
ance of national and state laws for the 
inspection of nursery stock, and for the 
treatment of infested orchards. A national 
law is desirable to secure the proper in- 
spection of imported stock and of packages 
to be transmitted through the mails, as well 
as to avoid interference with interstate 
commerce. Many of the states have already 
adopted inspection laws, and others arc? 
considering the matter. Michigan has three 
laws relating to this subject. One of them, 
known as the yellows law, refers to peach 
yellows, pear blight and black knot. It 
requires the cutting down of trees infested 
with yellows, and the removal of branches 
in which pear blight or black knot have 
developed. The benefits from this law have 
been shown in many instances, as where it 
is enforced there is little trouble from any 
of these diseases, but as it is a local option 
law, many counties with small fruit inter- 
ests have failed to adopt it and in the 
townships where the law is not enforced en- 
tire orchards are often wiped out, while 
under similar conditions the enforcement of 
the law in neighboring townships has re- 
stricted the disease to an average of about 
one tree in one thousand. 

The spraying law is designed to secure the 
proper treatment of the San Jose scale, 
canker worm and other dangerous insects 
as well as diseases. The enforcement of the 
law is in the hands of the same commis- 
sioners as the yellows law, and the value of 
the law has been many times demonstrated. 
Two years ago a nursery and orchard in- 
spection law was passed, which was de- 
signed to supplement the other laws a3 
well as to previde for the inspection of the 
nurseries, 

Orlando Harrison of Md told Why we 
fumigate. Although his nursery is a num- 
ber of miles from where colonies of San 
Jose scale have been found, the law requires 
that all nursery stock be fumigated, and 
he is glad to do it for his own safety as 
well as that of his customers. The stock 
to be fumigated is placed in air-tight frame 
structures, about 12x16 ft, and is left for a 
half-hour exposed to hydrocyanic acid gas. 
This gas is produced from 1 oz cyanide po- 
tassium, 1% oz sulphuric acid and 1% oz 
water, for 100 cubic feet of space. This 
does no harm to the trees and is fatal to 
all insects. Care must be taken not to in- 
hale the gas, as it is a deadly poison. N. 
W. Hale of Tenn, in. speaking of nursery 
business in the south, said there is a good 
prospect for a northern man who will start 
a nursery there, but it will not pay to send 
agents there to canvass. Excellent stock 
can be grown, as the seasons are long, and 
the cost of production will be low, owing 
to the cheapness of land and labor, and the 
fact that storage houses are not required. 
In accordance with the recommendations 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


in the president’s address, committees were 
appointed to secure the passage of a na- 
tional inspection law, and of retaliatory 
measures for the barring out of American 
nursery stock from Canada, 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, W. J. Peters, O; vice-pres- 
ident, D. S. Lake, Ia; secretary, G. C. Sea- 
ger, N Y; treasurer, C. L. Yates, N Y; exec- 
utive committee, Irving Rouse, N Y, C. L. 
Watrous, Ia, and E. Albertson, Ind. The 
meeting was largely attended and adjourn- 
ed, to meet in June, 1900. 








New Landscape Gardening Literature. 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING. A treatise on the 
general principles governing outdoor art; 
with sundry suggestions for their appli- 
cation in the commoner problems of gar- 
dening. By F. A. Waugh, professor of 


horticulture, university of Vermont and 
state agricultural college. Illustrated, 
12mo, 150 pp, cloth; Orange Judd com- 


pany, New York. Price postpaid, 50 cents. 


Professional and amateur gardeners alike 
fail in their landscape gardening oftenest 
simply because they do not understand the 
fundamental principles involved. It is com- 
paratively easy to give practical directions 
for doing certain work, but it is very diffi- 
cult to make such directions fit a new set 
of conditions. Principles, however, apply 
everywhere alike. The treatment of these 
fundamental principles forms the keynote 
to this work. No such complete and care- 
ful analysis of principles was ever before 
presented in this connection. This analysis 
enables the reader to see the relation of 
each fact and principle discussed to all the 
rest, to appreciate its relative importance 
and easily to remember the whole. The 
author possesses the rare art of condensa- 
tion in a high degree, so that the reader of 
this work secures a great deal of informa- 
tion in small compass. Every paragraph 
is short, terse and to the point, giving per- 
fect clearness to the discussions at all 
points. In spite of the natural difficulty of 
presenting abstract principles the whole 
matter is made entirely plain even to the 
inexperienced reader. The illustrations are 
mechanically and artistically very excel- 
lent. Besides all mean something and have 
some vital connection with the text. The 
principles here so carefully analyzed are of 
such broad application that the book will 
be useful to a large class of readers; not 
only to professional landscape gardeners, 
owners of home grounds, suburban resi- 
dents, park and cemetery superintendents 
and teachers, but also to architects, land- 
scape painters, photographers and art lov- 
ers and students in general. 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING, as applied to home 
decoration; by Samuel T. Maynard. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 338 pp, cloth. John Wiley 
& Sons, New York. 

The title of this work hardly conveys a 
complete idea of its entire scope, as in addi- 
tion to landscape gardening proper it treats 
also on many other subjects connected with 
rural homes, such as architecture, heating, 
ventilating, plumbing of houses, injurious 
insects, the planting and care of the home 
fruit garden, etc. Realizing the necessity 
of becoming thoroughly familiar with the 
materials to be used in beautifying one’s 
grounds the author devotes over one-third 
of his work to the description of the most 
beautiful trees, shrubs and plants, their 
most appropriate use, the soil best suited 
to their growth and the special care, train- 
ing, pruning, etc, required for their best 
development. One of the most interesting 
chapters treats quite fully on that most 
difficult problem in landscape gardening, 
the renovating and improvement of old 
homes. While the author does not omit to 
give instruction in the principles underly- 
ing successful work in home ornamentation, 
the most distinctive feature of this work 
is the concise and practical directions 
given for the performance of the various 
operations connected with home decoration. 
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Sold by Orange Judd company. Price poste 
paid, $1.50. 





How TO PLAN THE HoME GROUNDS, by §S. 
Parsons, Jr. Illustrated, 12mo, 250 pp, 
cloth. Doubleday & McClure Co, New 
York. 

Few men have had better opportunities 
for the studying of every part of landscape 
architecture than the author of this vole 
ume, who as_superintendent of the parks 
of New York city for many years, has be- 
come widely and favorably known through- 
out the land. As its title indicates the pur- 
pose of this book is to teach land owners 
and home builders how to beautify their 
grounds. The importance of the proper se- 
lection of home grounds and the proper site 








A Low Wagon at a Low Price. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon the market 
a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches 
high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4-inch 





This wagon is made of best material through 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set 
of new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturin 
Co., Quincy, Ill, who also will furnish meta 
wheels at low prices, made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 





FRUIT PACKAGES * ii: Bee-™ 
Order now before 


keepers’ supplies. 
the busy season catches you. Cata- 
logue and price-list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX 00., 
oor a 


CELERY PLANTS FOR SALE. 


Leading varieties, carefull cked in baskets, and 
Express Otice J 








delivered here at ress ces; 250 plants for 60c.; 
500 for c.; 1000 for #. . Special’ price on quantities 
over 6,000. Cash with order. 


WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y¥. 


THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


practical manual on the production o; 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on ee 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 

















PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook for the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American _Agriculturist of New York, 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 








BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 
tt covers just the points that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 

erience in promoting and operati guar 
actories. It shows just how to establish tse 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and south. 

Size nearly 10x7 inches, over 240 page 
nearly 200 illustrations (many_of them full- 

e plates from magnificent photograpl 
ken specially for this work), superbly 
rinted, bound in cloth and gold. Price 

1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YORE | 
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of the house are particularly emphasized, 
as well as the reasons governing these 
points. The laying out and construction of 
roads and paths, lawns and flower gardens 
are fully treated upon, while the lists of the 
best trees, shrubs, hardy herbaceous plants, 
ete, form one of the most important fea- 
tures of the book and serve as a valuable 
guide to the amateur landscape gardener. 
The second part of the work is devoted to 
parks, cemeteries, city and village squares, 
etc. The illustrations, of which there are 
many, were drawn by W. E. Spader, and 
add no little to the embellishment and use- 
fulness of the work. Sold by Orange Judd 
company. Price postpaid, $1. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Canada’s Great Tobacco Farm. 








By far the largest tobacco farm in the 
Dominion is that of the Hiram Walker Sons 
at Walkerville, opposite Detroit, Mich. 
Hiram Walker was a Massachusetts Yankee 
from Sudbury, inherited the true Yankee 
characteristic of trading and followed that 
occupation for some time until 1858, when he 
founded a whisky distillery on the Canadian 
shore of the Detroit river in the town of 
Sandwich. He at once began the coining of 
a fortune and with it has built up a lively, 
good-sized town bearing his name and con- 
taining immense factories and mills, such 
as malleable iron works, Ontario basket 
factory, hop yards, tobacco fields, stock fat- 
tening quarters, furniture company, Walk- 
erville brewery company (beer), a banking 
system for the help, paying interest at 5 
per cent, Ontario natural gas company, 
Lake Erie and Detroit railroad, etc. His 
holdings include 30,000 a of land. 

The town of Walkerville is now one of 
the most prosperous in the county of Es- 
sex. Hiram Walker, the founder and build- 
er of the town and its industries, died last 
winter at the age of 82. Several years ago 
he divided his immense property interests 
among his four children and retained about 
$200,000, which upon his death by will went 
to the children’s free hospital at Detroit. 

A well developed system of utilization has 
been established for the by-products of the 
town to the cattle barns and the tobacco 
fields. From 1900 to 3000 head of cattle, 3- 
year-old steers and bulls weighing 1000 Ibs 
are annually bought in Oct at Toronto and 
over the province and fed on the distillery 
slop. This is forced from the still daily, while 
boiling hot, through wooden pipes two miles 
to the feeding barns into a large vat in 
front of each barn. A plug is pulled from 
the vat and the semi-liquid slop runs 
through and fills four troughs the length of 
the barn for the four rows of cattle. The 
enly work of feeding consists of pulling the 
spigot and throwing in a little hay; there 
is no watering. Each barn contains 200 
head, the slop is run in very hot from the 
time the cattle go into the barns in Oct 
until they come out fatted stock ready for 
export from April to July and not a drop 
of water and only a little hay is fed them. 
The slop makes a fat, juicy meat that 
brings top prices. 

A feature of the system is the utilization 
of the manure. Slop feed makes a soft 
manure. This is pushed through the trough 
in rear of the cattle to a tank outside each 
barn and from the tank it drains to a large 
vat 20 ft deep and 50 ft in diameter. There 
is but little really solid manure and that is 
cleaned out once a week or so. From the 
vat a steam pump pushes the liquid ma- 
nure through wooden pipes laid below the 
frost line to all parts of the farm, from 1 to 
2 miles, fertilizing about 200 acres. All the 
corn and tobacco land is so rich that great 
cakes of the dried slop manure can be kicked 
apart in some portions of the field. In fact 
the superintendent assured the writer that 
the disposal of this rich nitrogen fertilizer 
was one of the problems of the farm. 

The able and genial superintendent of thc 
tobacco farm is William Barnard, who was 
chosen from some 300 applicants to take 
charge of the tobacco plantation. Mr Bar- 
nard closed his farm, closed his accounts 
as selectman and treasurer of Whately, 
Mass, and in one week’s time left for Walk- 
erville. He has been steadily building up 


the Walkerville plant and studying the to- 
bacco raising conditions of Canada for 15 
years, which with 15 years’ experience at 
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HOW TO KEEP HIM ON THE FARM 


Farmer Meadows, who has tried every reasonable offer, has about concluded that 
the only way to keep one of the boys on the farm is to hang the hammock in a cool 
place, let the whole family devote themselves to his amusement, and have the hired 


men do all the work. 


the home farm in New Engiand, makes his 
opinions and advice of authoritative value. 
Mr Barnard has visited all the tobacco 
growing states and provinces of this north- 
ern continent, and in fact has experimented 
more or less in the raising of all kinds of 
leaf. While all the northern states raise 
cigar leaf, it is a strange fact that cigar 
leaf is not raised to any extent in Canada. 
Seedleaf and burley are the popular sorts 
grown to be sold mostly as a loose, twist or 
unmanufactured leaf for chewing and pipe 
smoking. 

The Canadian government discourages 
cigar making, for by existing revenue laws 
it is out of pocket 30c per lb on every pound 
of Canadian raised tobacco’ that goes into 
a cigar. Only about 800,000 cigars were 
made in the Dominion from Canada leaf 
last year. What are made of imported ma- 
terial are of the same quality as those made 
in the states. To encourage the cigar leaf 
industry Mr Barnard last year circu- 
lated petitions for an import duty and they 
were so generally signed, parliament im- 
posed a uniform import tax of 10c per lb. 
The crop of the year before, ’97, brought 8 
to 15c per lb, which with the new import 
tax of 10c aroused great interest, with the 
result that everybody planted tobacco in 
’98, about 10,000,000 lbs being raised in Essex 
and Kent counties last year. Everybody 
planted, even in front dooryards, and ac- 
commodations for curing were an after con- 
sideration. Result, crops began selling at 
7c, dropped to 6, and now not over 1 to 5c 
can be obtained and tobacco slow of sale 
at that. It is a clear case of overproduc- 
tion. This year not over one-third of last 
year’s acreage is being set. 

At the Walker farm a close study is made 
of markets, the needs of manufacturers, 
stocks on hand, etc. Marketing is made as 
much of a science and study as is the 
growing. Some years some cigar leaf is 
raised, in others burley leaf for filler pur- 
poses and in others Pryor leaf as a plug 
wrapper. Only such varieties are planted 
as Mr Barnard believes the market will be 
likely to need. Last year the crop consisted 
of 95 tons Ohio seedleaf, 11 tons White 
burley and 35 tons Blue Pryor; this year 
about 50 acres each of Ohio seedleaf and 
Blue Pryor are being set. To cure the leaf 
14 barns, each of 7 a capacity, 42 by 96 ft, 
are set in rows through the main field, 
scattered along a distance of a mile. Trans- 
planting from the % a of beds began May 





30 and the cutter will be put to work in 
August. The best worming is done by flocks 
of ducks. They are fed nothing else, but 
kept round the tobacco fields and keep the 
plants quite free of the big, green worms. 
The French-Canadian help are regarded as 
too shiftless to keep the plants clean from 
worms. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER—Continued quietude is the 
rule in the leaf tobacco market here, with 
offerings of old goods rather light; recent 
transactions include 1500 cases of ’98 to- 
bacco. Severe wind storms have done some 
damage to tobacco barns, and the county 
has also been visited by a slight hail storm, 
but without damage to crop. A good many 
farmers are building new barns, indicative 





of confidence in the future of the indus- 
try. 

KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE—The market for burley is 


without special change, the cheaper grades 
ruling a shade stronger under a good de- 
mand. Red grades quotable around 6%@ 
8i4c p lb have shown a little price con- 
cession, while good leaf remains at 12@161éc. 
In dark tobacco, good leaf is quotable at 
6%,@8c, very common grades of lugs a shade 
steadier at the recent slight decline. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI—Increased offerings of to- 
bacco are noted, the firmer prices evidently 
stimulating these. Not for a long time has 
as much tobacco been on sale, including a 
considerable portion of rejections. While 
tobacco is thus coming out freely, stocks 
show no accumulation of importance, and 
the undertone is one of continued confi- 
dence. As for the new crop, this has secur- 
ed a good start throughout the middle 
south, and is generally reported doing well. 


CONNECTICUT. 


East HARTFORD—Growers have had a 
great deal to contend. with in getting their 
°99 crop started. First the dry weather and 
secondly the ravages of the cutworms. A 
good many acres were harrowed or plowed 
up and set for the second time. The show- 
ers of June 15 and 20 gave the crop a fine 
start. In the Hockanum district, however, 
both showers were very light and scarcely 
laid the dust. Hoeing is well along. It is 
reported that there are lookers of ’98 to- 
bacco held by growers, but little can be 











found, as it was picked up very close by 
the packers last winter. 





IN OTHER SECTIONS—Wisconsin growers 
have made excellent progress in getting 
their crops in the ground, conditions of soil 
and weather being generally favorable to 
securing a good stand. In the Connecti- 
cut valley the plant is fairly well establish- 
ed. although some complaint of damage 
through cut worms and drouth. The last, 
however, has been somewhat relieved by 
good showers within the past few days, 


Tobacco Notes. 

Seles of seed leaf reported by J. S. Gans’s 
Son, New York, for the week ended June 26: 
One hundred and twenty cases 98 N E 
Havana seed 20@50c, 50 cs ’°96 N E Ha- 
vana 25@35c, 350 cs ’98 Dutch 11@11%c, 400 
es ’97 Wis Havana 9@9%%4c, 250 cs ’95-6 Pa 
seed 12@13c, 130 cs ’95 Pa Havana 13c, 100 
cs 97 Zimmers lé6c. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 





Dauphin Co—Crops are looking fine, Corn 
is making a vigorous growth and such uni- 
formly fine fields of oats are seldom seen. 
Hessian fly has done some damage to wheat, 
Cherries are of excellent quality and very 
abundant. The prospects are excellent for 
an apple crop and there will be some pears 
and plums. 

Mead, Crawford Co, June 27—Cold nights 
prevail. Apples are promising an immense 
crop. Strawberries a splendid crop and 
good prices. Butter 12 to 15c per lb, eggs 
15c per doz, old potatoes 40c per bu, new 
$1.40. 

Westfall, Pike Co, June 26—Farmers have 
suffered from drouth since April 1. Fortu- 
nately the acreage of oats is small, as the 
crop will be very light. Upland hay will 
also be very light. Some corn and pota- 
toes. have come up poorly. Old potatoes 
sell at 90c and new for $1.50 per bu at re- 
tail. Eggs are 18c per doz. Veal is high. 
Hot, dry weather has hurried the straw- 
berry crop along. Some are beginning hay- 
ing. This is quite a truck section for the 
local market and there are many summer 
boarders. Across the river in Sussex Co, 
N J, a creamery has been started. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Essex Co—<Although not yet a record 
breaker, the drouth in this county is very 
serious. It has stunted and killed the early 
farm crops and many garden crops. Pota- 
toes still look fairly well, but other crops 
are retarded and young plants of lettuce, 
radishes and the like will be killed.’ Older 
stcck, with good roots, can withstand these 
conditions better. Strawberry growers com- 
plain that the yield has been greatly re- 
duced—in some cases 90 per cent. Small 
fruits generally are suffering. Curranis 
are dried up and not of the best quality, 
while raspberries and blackberries are very 
poor. Peaches, wherethereareany, are many 
of them dropping. The best fruit crop of 
the year is likely to be the cherry crop. 
There has been sufficient moisture in the 
ground to develop the fruit, and the pres- 
ert dry weather is ripening it nicely. If 
rain comes soon, apples, pears and quinces 
will also yield well. Among general farm 
crops hay suffers most, and this forage will 
urdcubtedly be scarce the coming winter. 
Where clover got a good start, it stands 
the drouth well because of its long roots. 
This condition of affairs exists not only 
in Essex Co, but over the greater part of 
the state. 


Harrison, Gloucester Co, June 26—Hay 


harvest is well under way and is a short 
crop, not over 40 per cent of a full crop. 
Wheat is nearly an average crop, well filled, 
but somewhat thin on the ground and short 
in straw. Dry weather nearly ruined the 
early Irish potato crop. They came up 
well and promised fair until the drouth set 
in. Late planted are better. Sweet pota- 
toes are not promising well. Fruit outlook 
could be better. Wheat harvest has begun. 


Somerset Co—The drouth which has 
nearly ruined all crops in the central part 
of the state was broken in this county by a 
heavy thunder shower. Roads were flood- 
ed and the fields thoroughly soaked. The 
dairy farmers in this section were greatly 
pleased, as pastures were getting short and 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


the rain will start them up. The scarcity 
of pasture made it necessary to feed the 
present crop of hay. Some of the farmers 
had: begun to sell their cows because of 
lack of feed. All garden crops will be 
greatly helped, although some of them are 
too far gone to ‘be much benefited. Cher- 
ries are abundant and by aid of this rain 
other fruits will mature very well. 


NEW YORK. 


Coventry, Chenango Co, June 26—Cheese 


for May sold well at Coventryville cream- 
ery, clearing 7c per lb. Dry weather has 
injured grass. Some maple orchards look 
as if fire had gone over them and the army 
of worms goes on to others. Forest and 
apple worms are on fruit trees and a fight 
must be daily made against them. 





Carmel, Putnam Co, June 26—The drouth 


has been very severe in this section. The 
hay crop is nearly ruined, not being overa 
third of a crop. Oats look bad and will 
be short. Early potatoes will amount to 
nothing, but rain will help late planted. The 
prospect for a good apple crop is fair, but 
other fruit will be scarce. Streams are very 
low, and many springs and wells have fail- 
ed, The average price that farmers re- 
ceived for milk in May was 75c per can, 
and for June they expect less. At the Bor- 
dens condensery at Brewster the supply 
has shrunk 17,000 quarts a week, but tire 
scarcity does not seem to benefit the pro- 
ducer. If the producers strike this fall, the 
FS MPA will rule. The boarding season 
at Mahopac has opened very favorably, and 
3000 guests are expected at that resort this 
summer. It affords a good market for poul- 
try, fruit and vegetables. Mahy farmers 
will open their homes to city boarders this 
season. This town received $850 from the 
state for working the highways under the 
new law. All roads are now worked by 
the contract system, which gives good sat- 
isfaction. Forest worms, which have done 
much damage in Broome and Delaware 
counties, have made their appearance in this 
section. The city is drawing on the storage 
reservoirs in this county extensively; the 
dam at Carmel has been lowered five feet, 
and the one at Brewster nearly as much. 
Hay $20 per ton, calves 5 to 6c per lb i w, 
eggs 25c per doz, new milch cows $30 each. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, June 27— 
Dry weather continues with no rain in this 
vicinity since the last of May. Pastures 
are drying up and the hay crop will be 
about a third of last year’s. Oats show 
signs of heading a few inches high. Farm- 
ers are drilling in buckwheat. Corn is the 
only crop that is looking well; an unusual 
acreage has been planted which will help 
out the light hay crop. No apples of any 
account, Some orchards are ruined, for this 
year at least, by forest worms. Hay is 
bringing $12 per ton, oats 40c per bu, buck- 
wheat 75c, butter 15c per Ib, eggs 15c per 
doz. 


Halcottsville, Delaware Co, 


The drouth has_ been felt 
The grass crop is a= failure, espe- 
cially along the river. Kelly Bros 
are pushing their round barn and it 
is nearly covered. Its diameter is 70 ft. 
Farmers are plewing some and sowing mil- 
let. The thunder showers of June 20 and 
23 were a welcome relief. 


Hilton,Monroe Co, June 27—Apple pros- 
pects are quite poor in this locality. There 
are not many Baldwins, but some Green- 
irgs, Spys and Russets. A great many 
orchards a few miles south are nearly 
ruined by canker worms, looking as if a fire 
had passed through them. The few apples 
remaining on trees are looking fine for this 
time of year. The crop is estimated at not 
more than 15 per cent of a full crop. There 
has been no rain to speak of this spring. 
Strawberries are almost a total failure, and 
bush berries are suffering much. Cherries 
are a short crop and are high, 5 to 6c per Ib. 
Hay and oats are drying up. Corn looks 
fairly well for the dry weather, and wheat 
looks very well. Some beans are yet to 
be planted. 


Morris, Otsego Co, June 24—Forest tree 


worms have wrought much havoc here, 
although evidently not present in such 
numbers as in other sections. Many maple 
orchards are almost entirely denuded of 
foliage. Potatoes look well; there seem to 
be no potato bugs of any account as yet. 


June 27— 
severely. 
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Seed buckwheat 85c per bu. The Wharton 
valley fair will be held at Edmeston July 
3-5. 


New Kingston, Delaware Co. June 26— 


A good shower June 20 caused great re- 
joicing. The drouth was long and severe 
and crop prospects were very poor. Early 
potatoes would have been hopeless in a few 
days, but now prospeets are better. The 
hay crop will be short in this valley, but 
not as bad as in-many parts of the county. 
With frequent rains from now on other 
crops will revive and be fair. Pastures are 
short and cows shrinking. Forest worms 
have done great damage to sugar orchards 
and other trees. Potato bugs and apple 
tree worms have not been as numerous as 
usual, Apples vary much in different or- 
chards, but the crop will not be large. 
Elmer Faulkner has the banner garden and 
field of potatoes. Winter Bros are ship- 
ping many calves to market. Some cattle 
have died from blackleg. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, June 24—The drouth 


affected grass badly and the yield of hay 
will in this section be light, about 75 per 
cent of last year’s. Some fields of early 
sown oats are looking well. Corn and beans 
are looking very well and with continuous 
cultivation are making a fairly rapid 
growth. The usual acreage of potatoes was 
planted, and the crop is doing fairly well. 
Despite the high prices that prevailed for 
cabbage last spring, but few farmers are 
growing the crop to any extent. The pros- 
pects for a yield of apples are very fair 
at present, although some complaint is 
being made that fruit is dropping. Spraying 
was done thoroughly by nearly ail fruit 
growers in this section. Pears promise a 
large yield, and plums and cherries will be 
abundant. Early varieties of cherries are 
now being gathered. Dry weather some- 
what affected the berry crop, but growers 
say that the indications at present point 
to a yield double that of last season. Ke- 
pairing the highways has claimed the at- 
tention of farmers of late, and large quan- 
tities of gravel have been put on the roads 
in the south part of Stafford. A system 
other than working the tax by individual 
labor is being agitated by many. Charles 
Kendall is about to build a grain and horse 
barn, 40x60 ft, of improved design. 








Threshi 
er Made. 


Easi 
Machine. Slowest travel of horses. “ Best 
Forfull information.also best Rye Thresher and Binder, 
Clover-huller, qaaning wlll, Feed-mill, Saw-machine 


(circular and drag), Land-roller, Dog-power, Steam- 
engine, S Poctese jean ee 
60. . aree es 
aa Please what y aie purchase. 


GINSENG 


Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany 


By MAURICE G. KAINS 


As its name indicates, this book is a complete working 
treatise for the grower of ginseng—that new crop which 
is attracting such general attention among farmers and 
gardeners. It discusses in a practical way how to begin 
with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, prepa- 
ration, planting and maintenance of the beds, artificial 
propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market and 
for improvement, preparation for sale, and the profits that 
may be expected. Coming just now it is of particular 
interest, since owing to the decreasing wild supply of our 
forests, the prices offered by dealers have been steadily 
rising since 1858, and especially during the last eleven 
years, and since the demand in China—the great market 
for this root—seems never to be fully supplied. The book- 
let is concisely written, well and profusely illustrated, and 
should be in the hands of all who expect to grow this drug 
to supply the export trade, and to add a new and profitable 
industry to their farms and gardens, without interfering 
with the regular work. 


12mo. Price, postpaid, 25 Cents. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 
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Rome, Oneida Co, June 26—All crops are 
looking well and cultivation is now the or- 
der of the day. Potato bugs are quite plen- 
tiful. Grass has grown rapidly within the 
past two weeks. Forest worms have made 
their appearance and are playing havoc 
among the maples. Many farmers are rais- 
ing tomatoes for the canning factories. R. 
W. Lewis, an up-to-date farmer of this 
place, met with quite a serious accident 
recently. As he was about to unhitch from 
the cultivator some insect stung the horse, 
causing him to leap sharply around, throw- 
ing the cultivator forcibly upon Mr Lewis. 
He was badly bruised about the hips and 
was obliged to take to his bed for a week. 


Trumansburg, Tompkins Co, June 26— 
Some have begun haying, but the drouth 
has shortened the crop 50 per cent or more 
in this section. Corn is being cultivated 
and is looking well; it is the least affected 
by the drouth of any crop. Wheat is look- 
ing fairly well, but some fields were killed 
in spots by freezing last winter; that on 
dry soil has been ‘injured some by the 
drouth. Plowing for buckwheat is in prog- 
ress and the acreage will be some larger 
than last year. The same is true of. pota- 
toes and beans. Fruit prospects are quite 
good, but apples are dropping. 


A Terrific Storm swept over parts of 
Montgomery, Saratoga and Rensselaer 
counties on the afternoon of June 20, doing 
great damage to buildings, orchards, fences 
and crops. Sproutbrook, Montgomery Co, 
was directly in the line of the storm and 
suffered severely. Three barns were lev- 
eled, one house badly damaged, hop yards 
ruined and much other damage done. John 
Hess was the heaviest loser. The storm 
first struck on his son’s farm, leveling the 
cow barn and leaving little of the main 
barn standing. It partly unroofed the 
house, broke the windows in on the west 
side and drove pieces of boards and scant- 
ling from the barn into the house through 
clapboards, blind boarding, lath and plas- 
ter. The storm then moved eastward and 
took the roof from Charles Packard’s hop 
house, blew down apple trees and fences 
and damaged the hop house on the Snyder 
farm. Then it leveled the large barn of 
John Hess, lifting it from the basement, 
tipping it over and crushing it like an egg 
shell, killing one of his horses. The horse 
killed was worth $100 and the loss falls 
héavily on Mr Hess because it struck both 
of his places, which are about a mile apart. 
The next to get the force of the storm was 
Charles Fox. It swept his main barn clean 
from the basement, leaving the floor above 
the horses, which were in the basement. It 
also left the cow barn and another small 


building which adjoined the main barn. 
These are the only buildings that were 
wrecked. Some chimneys were blown 


down, hop yards leveled and some yards 
ruined by the hail, not a leaf remaining on 
the vines. 

Cattaraugus Co Pomona was entertained 
by the brothers and sisters of Hinsdale 
grange, No 843, June 15 and 16. There was a 
gcod attendance and very enjoyable ses- 
sions. Hon A. W. Litchard of Allegany 
Co addressed the public meeting Thursday 
evening, and though he criticised in plein 
terms the negligence of farmers in general 
in looking out for their common interests, 
his remarks were well received. Other en- 
tertainment was also liberally provided. 
Several topics of general interest were dis- 
cussed at the regular sessions, and though 
no definite action was taken, the preponder- 
ance of sentiment seemed to be in favor of 
active efforts in farmers’ behalf along cer- 
tain important lines both in legislative and 
administrative. Above all it was agreed 
that grange organization is the key to the 
situation. 


Additional Produce [larkets. 


CONNECTICUT—At New Haven, po- 
tatoes 70c p bu, cabbage $1 75@2 p bbl, tur- 
nips 3 p 100 bchs, spinach 60c p bbl, beet 
greens 60c, asparagus 1 p dz bchs, lettuce 
20c, new carrots 25c, cucumbers 1@1 50 p 
cra, new potatoes 2 75@3 p bbl, strawber- 
ries 5@9c p qt. Poultry firm. Chickens 11 
@11%c p ib 1 w, 12@14c d w, roosters 7@8c 
I w, turkeys 18c d w, fresh eggs 17@19c p 
dz, cold storage 15%c. Corn 44@45c p bu, 
oats 34@35%c, bran 16@17 p ton, middlings 
16@17 50, cottonseed meal 22@22 50, loose 
hay 17@18, baled 18@19, clover 15@15 50, oat 
straw 9, rye 10. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 
OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


The Hop Louse and Its Remedy. 





The first plant lice in the spring hatch 
from winter eggs on the twigs of plum trees 
in the vicinity of hop yards. This first gen- 
eration of lice is composed of wingless in- 
dividuals which give birth to living young. 
These young settle upon the buds and 
young leaves of the plum tree, and after a 
few days give birth to other young. The 
second generation, like the first, is wingless, 
but the third acquires wings. There are no 
males among these lice, and the phenome- 
non of reproduction without the interven- 
tion of the male (termed parthenogenesis) 
is one of the wonderful features of insect 
life. By the time this winged generation 
makes its appearance, the hop plants in the 
yards have made a good start and the lice 
fly from the plum by common instinct to 
the nearest hop plants. Here they settle, 
immediately insert their beaks, and begin 
sucking up the sap of the plant, within a 
few hours giving birth to another genera- 
tion of living young, whic" reach full 
growth without acquiring wings, just as 
did the first and second generations. There 
now ensue between the middle of June and 
the autumn, when the hop picking com- 
mences, from two to eight additional gen- 
erations of these wingless virgin females. 

The rate at which they are produced is 
extraordinary. A female in the prime of 
life will give birth to several young each 24 
hours. Each of these, in the course of eight 
days, becomes full grown and begins giv- 
ing birth to young. Each female may live 
in the active, prolific stage for several 
weeks, so that a given individual may have 
living offspring to the fourth or even fifth 
generation before the end of her life. From 
this it results that from a comparatively 
small number of original migrants a large 
hop yard may be completely overrun with 
lice in a few weeks, under the most favor- 
able circumstances. Were it not for the 
activity of the natural enemies of the lice, 
there would apparently be no hope of ever 
saving a crop. In September all the lice on 
the hop again acquire wings, whether they 
are of the fifth or the 12th generation. We 
may have then 10 wingless generations, and 
we always have two winged generations. 

If the writer had suffered from the at- 
tacks of this insect, his first step would be 
to locate every plum tree within a distance 
of half a mile from the hop yard. He 
would then, by hook, or by crook, secure 
the destruction of as many of these trees 
as possible with the exception that he 
would leave two or three trees of moderate 
size among those nearest to the yard. These 
trees he would use as traps for the hop lice 
and every spring, he would carefully ex- 
amine the twigs, and, if lice were at all 
abundant, he would spray them thoroughly 
with a dilute kerosene soap emulsion, or 
with a resin wash. It is reasonably safe 
to say that if this course were or could be 
adopted by every grower of hops, compara- 
tive i.amunity of the crop from the attacks 
of these insects would be the result. There 
will be many cases, however, where such a 
course would be impossible on account of 
the value of the plum crop. In such cases 
recourse must be had to extensive spraying, 
preferably of the plum trees in the early 
spring and later of the hop crop itself. 

The standard kerosene soap emulsion 
formula is made as follows: Kerosene, 2 
gals; whale-oil soap, % lb (or 1 qt soft 
soap): water, 1 gal. Dissolve the soap in 
boiling water and add the hot solution, 
away from the fire, to the kerosene. Agi- 
tate violently for five minutes by pumping 
the liquid back upon itself with a force 
pump until the mixture assumes the con- 
sistency of cream. In this condition it will 
keep indefinitely and should be diluted only 
as wanted for use. For plant lice and oth- 
er soft-bodied insects, dilute the above to 
15 or 20 gals. For scale insects and beetles 
use seven to nine parts of water. 





Notes from New York Yards. 


BoOUCKVILLE, Madison Co—Some sales of 
hops have recently been made here at 10@ 
lic, which is a slight advance on prices paid 
in May. The supply of old hops in the town 
of Madison is getting much reduced, there 
being not more than 300 bales left. Holders 
feeling better over the improved prices, and 
are looking for a further advance. Vines 





grew very rapidly in all yards during the 


first week of June. Brisk winds have pre- 
vailed for many days and caused much ex- 
tra work in tying. The prospects are good 
for a large yield in all new yards. A few 
contracts have been made for ’99s at 12 
@138c. We learn that an Oneida firm of hop 
buyers offer to make contracts at l5c. 

MapiIson, Madison Co—Hops are coming 
along finely, rather uneven, but on the 
whole about as well as in the past. There 
is yet no complaint as to vermin. The mar- 
ket seems to be a little stronger, but no 
great increase in prices, and very few left 
in town, The growers are inclined to think 
that this fall may see a better market and 
higher prices for their hops than they have 
been able to get for the past three or 
four years, 

MIDDLEFIELD, Otsego Co—Hops uneven, 
many missing hills in old yards, some new 
yards looking fine. Vine healthy thus 
far and well up the poles. More rain is 
needed. Old hops practically all sold. 

GLEN, Montgomery Co—Hops look poorly, 
many hills winterkilled. 

SPROUTBROOK, Montgomery Co—A terrific 
hailstorm in this vicinity June 20 did 
serious injury to hop yards, completely 
leveling some and stripping the leaves from 
others. 

BLAINE, Montgomery Co—The recent hot 
weather has caused the vines to grow vig- 
orously, but the intense heat coming upon a 
tender leaf and vine caused them to become 
dark and the leaves to curl up. While there 
has been a little more stir in buying, coun- 
try markets may be called dull. Two lots 
were sold last week at 10c for immediate 
delivery. 

East COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co—The vine 
in this section is backward and feeble. The 
weather has been dry and cool with cold 
nights. Some yards in the valley look well, 
while most yards on the uplands are light. 
No contracting in this section to my knowl- 
edge. Crop of ’98 about all out of produc- 
ers’ hands, 

HONEOYE, Ontario Co—Indications at the 
present time point to a pretty fair crop of 
hops this fall. My hops have not looked 
better in years than they do now, but of 
course do not know what may happen be- 
fore picking time. There have been no new 
yards set out, nor old ones plowed up, so 
the acreage will remain about the same for 
another year at least. 

MALONE, Franklin Co—The condition of 
the crop to date is very low. This section 
will not raise more than two-thirds of last 
year’s crop with the best of weather from 
now to picking. It seems as though one- 
third of the hills are becoming what we call 
“blind vines,’”’ and dropping back down the 
poles to the ground. The growth has been 
retarded by high winds and cool nights, but 
in spite of obstacles growers are making an 
extra effort to keep their yards in condi- 
tion and produce a good crop. 

East CONSTABLE, Franklin Co—Prospects 
are very low in this section and there may 
not be half a crop, as many were winter- 
killed, and the remaining vines are not 
strong. 

NorwicH, Chenango Co—Hops are fn good 
condition and promise more than an aver- 
age. 

Nunpba, Livingston Co—The crop looks 
fairly well, but old yards were badly win- 
terkilled. Nothing definite is yet talked of 
regarding prices. 

PITTSFIELD, Otsego Co—Hops so far as 
my knowledge goes, have been badly ne- 
glected. Most old yards and those that were 
poorly looked after last season were badly 
winter killed. Continuous low prices have 
disgusted growers and driven a large share 
of them out of the business. 

SOLSVILLE, Madison Co—Many vines are 
curling, probably from the effects of the 
sun. Some of the newer yards look fairly 
well, while old yards are uneven, with many 
miss or dead hills. The prospects are that 
the crop will not be up to the average. 


WATERVILLE, Oneida Co—The hop crop 
seems to be doing fairly well, but this ap- 
plies only to yards which during the past 
years have been well cared for, or to the 
few newly planted. One large grower ‘re- 
marked to me that he noticed a check in 
the growth, a curl in the leaves caused by 
some injury, the source of which is un- 
known. There is a remarkably small 
amount of hops, ’98’s or older, now unsold 
in growers’ hands. The consumption of 
beer is larger than ever known in June. 








Brewers are realizing that they must have 
more hops, and the market in a quiet but 
healthy way shows the strong statistical 
position which the market reports have in- 
dicated ail the year. 

The hop growers’ association held its an- 
nual meeting at Daniel Rightmeyer’s hotel 
at Munnsville, N Y, June 3, when some im- 
portant business wastransacted. Some ofthe 
growers present were of the opinion that 
most of the old hop yards were not in very 
good condition, nearly all being bad- 
ly winter’ killed. All members. but 
one were present, and A. J. Luce 
of Oneida was elected a member by 
a unanimous vote. It was decided to 
hold the annual picnic at Sylvan Beach, 
Saturday, July 29. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, W. Fay Bridge of Munnsville; first 
vice-president, Joseph Tooke of Morrisville: 
second vice-president,. C. W. Dexter of 
Munnsville; secretary, Darwin Leland of 
Hamilton; treasurer, Eri Day of Oneida 
Castle. 

Opinions of the Growers. 


The trade is in the hands of the brewer 
and dealer. Beyond a small supply at the 
picking, the trade and prices per pound are 
controlled by the brewer. A grower cannot 
sell to a brewer, as brewers will not buy 
unless at the hands of the dealer, so the 
grower sells for what he can get, and sells 
when he cam If a grower attempts to deal 
in hops, the dealer and brewer ignore him, 
and he is out in the cold. The coming crop 
wili be low in price unless there is a fail- 
ure in the crop in some important hop- 
growing section.—[D. A. P., Ontario Co, 

Probably the true situation is in fact 
stronger now than in the famous dollar 
year of 1882. But business conditions are 
different, and there is no speculative feeling. 
Why then, it may be asked, are prices so 
low, less than cost of growth? Because 
brewers for several years have been tempt- 
ed by low prices, and the cold storage fic- 
tion, to buy and ~ry large stocks until 
they are tired of it; and secondly, growers, 
needing the money to use, have forced their 
hops on the market faster even than the 
industrious dealers could place them, The 
universal law of reaction is now coming, 
coupled with the fact that consumption has 
for about two years been larger than pro- 
duction. Surely the grower has the key 
to the situation, and the few left may fetch 
doub& present prices. If anything adverse 
comes to the crop in any one section, there 
is no knowing the result.—[C. H. C., Oneida 
Ce, B® x. 


On the Pacific Coast. 


With the fine weather, the vines are mak- 
ing excellent progress and reports from 
many sections say without reserve “hops 
never looked better.” Nearly all the big 
yards are in fine condition, seasonably well 
advanced and, as a rule, free from serious 
attacks of insects. In the smaller yards 
and on old plantations the crop is more un- 
even, owing largely to lack of proper care. 
There is also more or less complaint of in- 
sect pests from these districts, and spray- 
ing has begun in some sections. There is 
already much talk about contracts and a 
few deals have been concluded at around 
10@12c, with the usual stipulations. Hops on 
the San Francisco market are quoted at 
114%@14c, according to quality. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, the principal business on 
this market is the fulfilling of previous or- 
ders, very few new transactions being re- 
ported. Dealers and buyers are waiting for 
a turn in the condition of affairs before go- 
ing heavily into the market and prices re- 
main without important change. 

CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 16@17 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 16@18 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

Pacifie coast crop of 1897, 6@11 

German crop of 1898, 47@55 


The domestic receipts andsexports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week ome time 


June 20 last yr last yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 2,032 128 148,732 124,157 
Exports to Europe, 1,069 239 103,570 88,536 
Imperts from Europe, _-_ — 2,770 5,509 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, receipts slightly under last 
week, but still in excess of last year. Prices 
unchanged, average surplus $1 09 p can of 
40 qts, exchange 2c p qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended June 26 were as follows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 36,150 2,700 606 
N Y¥ Central. 15,520 301 445 
N Y. Ont & West, 34,122 2,726 _ 
West Shore, 9,928 1,287 125 
N Y, 8us and West, 12,450 181 70 
NY & Putnam. 3.661 _ _ 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 —_ 
Del. Lack & West, 38,339 784 _ 
Long Island, 21 - — 
N J Central, 1.792 35 _ 
HRT Co, 2,772 98 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 — -_ 
Total receipts, 175,174 8,424 1,262 
Daily av this week, 25.025 1,203 180 
Daily av last week, 25,862 1,237 219 
Cor week last year, 24,290 869 147 

Milk Notes. 


The executive committee of the F S M 
P A, Messrs Lattimer, Aiken and Snell, are 
earnest in their endeavors to close a suc- 
cessful deal with the N Y people. This is 
the object of the meeting of the full ass’n 
being held this week at Binghamton, but 
too late to enable American Agriculturist 
to secure a report before going to press. 
Officers of the ass’n insist that a large ma- 
jority of the milk intended for the N Y 
market is under the control of the F § M 
P A, and that in spite of the strenuous en- 
deavor of the N Y dealers to get the farm- 
ers to fall away from the ass’n, few have 
left. 

Seiler Bros, wholesale milk dealers at 


* Newark, N J, take exceptions to some 


of the statements made at a recent 
convention at Cortland, N Y, to the effect 
that farmers at Tully and McGrawville had 
withdrawn milk, owing to the demand of 
contractors. They write American Agri- 
culturist “that at Tully they still retain 
about 67 cans milk daily, representing 15 of 
the best dairymen. At McGrawville about 
the same and fully as much as last year, 
although a number of farmers stopped de- 
livering ‘‘for the reason that we requested 
the milk until April 1, 1900, at market price; 
still believing, as they claim, that some 
trust in N Y will buy their milk this com- 
ing Oct, we then added the condition that 
if such proved the case and they prefer to 
do so they could sell by giving us 30 days’ 
notice. We are paying 60c per can, which 
is above the regular market price, thus 
dividing our commission with them. We 
believe milk producers and large receivers 
and handlers should be on the most friend- 
ly and harmonious terms and not enemies.” 
Although the June supply has been lib- 
eral, less than the usual surplus has-mate- 
rialized— probably less than for any corre- 
sponding month within the last 20 years, 
says the Milk Reporter. More especially is 
this true of the latter half of the month. 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, June 26—It makes a good 


deal of difference in the price of cheese 
whether it arrives in New York in a cool 
condition or a heated one. Cool, comfort- 
atle weather at this time of year is apt to 
make a fairly strong market. Thus far this 
season there has been little cause for com- 
plaint on account of ‘“huffiness’’ or sweat- 
ing in cheese. Factorymen say that the 
pure milk has been uncommonly good, and 
although the weather has been changeable 
and uneven, the make of cheese has been 
fine. Salesmen ship this week down to June 
6, and from that to June 12, but the ma- 
jority are sending down to June 9. Prices 
tempt them to keep stock shipped off as 
close to the hoop as they dare, Buyers say 
that home trade is particularly good for the 
time of year, and they look for an active 
market for some time to come, It had been 
expected that prices would be the same 
as last week, but buyers felt that thgy had 
paid rather more than the mark war- 
ranted at that time, and so made the ruling 
price on large cheese %c lower to-day. The 
general ruling on large and small together 
was 8c, the same as before. 

Transactions were as follows: . Large col- 
ored, 3970 bxs at 7%c, 3408 at 8c, 250 at 8%4c; 
large white, 350 at 8c; small white, 480 at 
8c, 315 at 81%4c; small colored, 108@ at 8c, 240 
at 8%c; total 10,0983 bxs against 7233 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver- 
tise poultry ouns and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, elp or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial; or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements ef 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exclange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


OGS for sale—Sporting and pet dogs, Pigeons, Belgian Hares. 
D Stamps for catalogue. LANDIS Box 14, ‘Bower's Station, 
Berke Co., Penn. 


Py a nig St. Lambert and Combination, for sale—6 cows, 7 
heifers, 18 bulls, 8. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


ELLOW Angora Kittens. Beauties. $5 each. MRS. F. D. 
BROWN, Mt. Roga, N. ¥. 


OR SALE—Cleveland Bay Stallion. SIDNEY ISETT, Spruce 
Creek, Pa. 


ECCS AND POULTRY. 


ANTED—Several cases of strictly fresh eggs each week. W. 
B. DAYTON, Piantsville, Conn. 


RIAL subscription one ad for 30 cents to POULTRY 
MONTHLY, Albany, N. Y. 


Rez. Homers, Crosees, Squabs. JAS. TAGGART, North- 
umberland, Pa. 























FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


RIMSON Clover Seed. New crop, perfectly pure; ready June 
25th. Price on application, stating quantity wanted. R. 8. 
JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


Cy Plants for sale, good stock. Priceright. JOHN 
FRASER, Salem, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED—A party with $10,000 cash capital to owe advertiser, 

purchase land and establish Poultry and Stock Breeding 

Farm, in locali:y in Va., with no comprtitions Addres for 
particulars A. 8. GARNETT, Champlain, Va. 





EYLON and India Packet Teas can't be beat. For particulars 
address EAST INDIA BAZAAR, 953 Broadway, New York. 





NEVER failing cure for all forms of dyspepsia, Wc. C. BEN- 
A “NE?rT, McDonald's Malls, Va. ‘ 








last year, and 9790 the year before. Sales of 
creamery butter were 12 pkgs at lic, and 87 
at 17%c. 

At Little Falls, sales were 819 bxs large 
at 8c, 84 small consigned, and 5546 small at 
7%c. Also 37 pkgs dairy butter at 15@lic, 
bulk at 1lé6c. 


—$—$—$—<—— rr 
Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Pittsburg, cattle in moderate demand 


and trade not particularly active, but prices 
without important change. Monday’s 80 cars 
sold on the basis of the following quota- 
tions: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibe, $5 50 Poor to good fat bulls, $3 25 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, +5 15@5 30 Poor to good fat cows, iene 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 450@490 Heifers, 700 to 110) lbs, 4 80 
Rough halftaty 400480 Feb cows x eptingers, 0 UNgBe 68 
Com to good fat oxen, 8 2 Veal calves, a 6 W0@7 3 

Hog trade without substantial feature, 
fairly active and substantially steady. Re- 
ceipts Monday were 35 double decks. Me- 
dium weights $410@412%, yorkers 4 5@ 
410, heavy droves salable around 4c, rough 
lots 3 60@3 90."The sheep market received a 
slight setback Monday of this week when 
the 26 double decks sold about 15c lower. 
Good to choice butcher weights 4@4 75, 
yearlings 4 50@550, rough lots usual dis- 
count, spring lambs 5@6 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle trade in unsatisfactory 


condition Monday of this week when 185 
ears came in, and prices ruled 15@25c lower 
on all but most desirable offerings. The 
price range on shipping steers was $4 80@ 
5 50 for good to really choice. Stockers and 
feeders are salable at 3 50@4 60; dry cows, 
bulls, butcher heifers in moderate demand 
at nearly a recent range of prices. Veal 
calves go to butchers at 6 25@6 50 for desir- 
able lots. Hog market without important 
change, the 85 cars received Monday sell- 
ing at substantially steady prices. Yorkers, 
straight, heavy and mixed lots, are salable 
at 4 05@4 10, choice pigs 4 10@4 15. Sheep 
receipts Monday 30 cars, market firm,-good 
butcher weights 5 10@5 40, choice yearlings 
a premium, lambs 6 75@7 25. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 








LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND¢ 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago .......0. “.7314| 80 | 3354) 32% | 254%! 24% 
New York ..... «| .80%| .84 | .40%/ .36%4| 3114) .28% 
ae eosee] — | — | 42 | 40%] 34 | .33%5 
Toledo ..........| .75%| 83 | 34 | 32 | 26 | 24% 
St Louis......... T449] 81 34 31%4| .26 | .22% 
Minneapolis ...} .71 8234) 315%) .30 26 | .23% 
PE soncccnad 8&7 97 45%) 45 — _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
oid naige 12% 33% 245% 
Sept........ a 334% 2115 








PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN U S AND CANADA. 





This week Last week |One yr ago 








Wheat, bu, | 28,565,000 | 27,649,000 | 17.225,000 
ee 13,155,000 12,606,000 22,424,000 
Oats........} 5,897,000 7,268,000 7,609,000 





At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
without adequate support, prices falling of 
their own weight rather than through any 
aggressiveness on the part of speculators 
seeking declines. It is an axiom in board 
of trade circles that June is a very poor 
time to bull wheat. This proved the case 
substantially to the close of the month, and 
only after considerable price recessions, 
amounting to 24%4,@3c p bu within the space 
of a’ week, was there any show of reaction. 
The situation as a whole was without mark- 
ed change, world-wide wheat conditions 
much as outlined in American Agricultur- 
ist’s review of last week. Crops look well in 
early summer if ever, and with the click 
of the harvester in the south and south- 
west, and interspersed rain and sunshine in 
the spring wheat territory, operators were 
slow to discount crop disaster, whatever 
may be the facts between now and the 
middle of Sept. 

Traders everywhere recognize the truth 
of a decided shortage in winter wheat yield, 
but realize this may be offset in a degree 
at least by bountiful returns in the north- 
west. Meanwhile receipts of old wheat 
continue heavy for the time of year and 
the visible supply does not decrease as rap- 
idly as usual. One of the most potent in- 
fluences to bear on the situation is the sur- 
plus which Russia, Roumania, etc, will have 
to spare in making up the food require- 
ments of western Europe. Should foreign 
shortages amount to much it will serve to 
stimulate purchases in this country. But 
irrespective of all these bullish possibilities 
a good many speculative holders have sold 
out, this affording considerable pressure on 
prices. Reports from winter wheat fields 
contain some advices of poor yield. No 
new wheat of consequence is anticipated in 
this market for some time, the first fruits 
of the threshing machines usually going to 
interior millers. 

Corn has been influenced to some extent 
by weakness in wheat, also by the liberal 
selling on the part of interior holders. 
Prices shaded fractionally with July around 
3414c p bu, Sept only a small premium. No 
2 in store 34@34%c, No 2 yellow 35@35%c, 
No 3 by sample 344,@35c. 

Moderate activity prevails in the oats 
market at existing prices, which are with- 
out great change, the feeling one of com- 
parative easiness. This is particularly true 
of new crop deliveries, Sept selling down to 
21%c p bu, Dec 22c. Weather conditions 
have been fairly propitious, receipts of old 
oats liberal and so with the demand on do- 

* mestic and export account. No 2 in store 
25@25%c p bu, No 3 and No 3 white by sam- 
ple 26%4.@29%4c. 

Rye remains tn neglect, undertone one of 
easiness, generally in sympathy with wheat 
and under the belief that the crop will 
prove a fair one. No 2 in store nominally 
€0c p bu, Sept 58c. 

Barley offerings continue small and so 
with the interest in the market. But all 
grades are salable and the undetone is one 
of comparative firmness, with a little ex- 
port inquiry for feed grades. Quotations 
remain at 35@42c p bu, according to quality. 

Grass seeds quiet with some interest in 
new crop timothy, Sept $2 65 p ctl, Oct 2 55. 
Poof to choice country seed by sample 1 50 

@2 50. Clover seed a little more active, 
with bids on Oct delivery advanced to 7 75 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


p ctl and 8 asked; old contract prime nomi- 
nally 6 75@7. 

At New York, grain markets fairly ac- 
tive; prices, led by wheat, easy. A liberal 
movement of old wheat in the west has 
its influence, but offset to some extent by 
good exports. Trading here on the basis of 
80@82c p bu for No 2 red winter in store. 
Flour dull and easy, rye flour steady but 
quiet at $3 25@3 60 p bbl. Corn without im- 
portant change, No 2 in store 404%@4lc p 
bu, No 2 mixed oats 31%@32c, choice to 
fancy white and clipped 34@38c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 








Hogs | Sheep 





1899} 1898) 1899) 1898; 1899] 1898 





Chicago, P 100 Ibs . .|$5.60|$5.25| $3.90) $4.00| $5.50] $5.25 
New York........... 5.70} 5.50| 4.15) 4.40] 5.25} 5.00 
0 SRR 5.60} 5.25] 3.95] 4.20} 5.25] 5.00 
Kansas City ......... 5.40] 5.00] 3.80) 4.00! 5.20] 5.00 
Pittsburg ............ 5.50} 5.00) 3.95! 4.15! 5.25| 4.75 





At Chicago, the cattle market has aver- 
aged fairly active and firm, considering the 
liberal character of receipts. Many west- 
ern branded cattle and some northern fed 
Texans are among the arrivals, these com- 
manding good prices. Ordinary native 
steers, especially if ‘‘roughish,’”’ are under 
some neglect, selling slowly, while choice 
light and medium weights receive most 
consideration. Exporters are fair buyers, 
but just now seem to prefer beeves which 
are not too heavy, although they must be 
choice in quality. 

Farmers have a fair number of orders 
here for stock cattle to ship to the country, 
yet this branch of the trade cannot be 
called particularly active. Selected young 
feeders have sold as high as $4 85@5 20, but 
transactions are largely at 4 75 downward 
to 3 75. Dry cows, bulls, butcher heifers 
and mixed stock generally sold at rela- 
tively good prices and canners at a range 
of 2 50@3 25. Good to choice milch cows 
and springers are in fair request at recent 
quotations. 
Fancy beef steers. 
Good to extra, 1150 to 

1450 lbs. 5 00@5 35 
Cans to fair. 118000 1408 


4 50@4 65 

Ch to fcy cows and 
heifers. 4 530@5 00 
Fair to good cows. 323@4 


Hog packers seem to have arrived at the 
conclusion that there is no use in seeking 
any lower prices at present, and being in 
want of a good many swine the market is 
active one day with another. Under con- 
siderable competition between packers and 
shippers more or less firmness has pre- 
vailed in spite of the fact of liberal offer- 
ings at leading western points. Good to 
choice heavy mixed lots $3 75@3 90, selected 
droves a slight premium, common to choice 
light 3 70@3 95, pigs and culls 3@3 50. 

The sheep trade continues in a healthy 
position with a ready outlet for desirable 
light and medium weights. Inferior stock, 
both sheep and lambs, plentiful and dull. 
The highest prices of the season have been 
paid within the last few days, unshorn Col 
lambs selling at $7 p 100 lbs and choice to 
faney springs 7 25@7 50. Common to good 
yearlings and lambs 5@6 50. Choice Ohio 
sheep have sold at 5 40, the highest figure 
of the season, and lighter weight but at- 
tractive Ariz wethers at 5, common to good 
butcher ewes and mixed lots 3 75@4 75, culls 
2 25@3 50. 

At New York, cattle in good demand and 
fully steady, eommon to choice native 
steers $4 75@5 60, dry cows and bulls 2 50 
@4 50, milch cows in usual favor. Veal 
calves active with choice lots firm at 6@ 
750, buttermilk calves 4 50@4 75. Hogs 
steady, sales chiefly around 4 30@4 35, rough 
lots usual discount. Sheep unchanged with 
a few sales 10@15c higher, while good lambs 
are plentiful and easy. Ordinary to choice 
sheep 3 50@5 40 p 100 Ibs, yearlings 5@6, 
lambs 5 50@8. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, receipts have been running 
lighter, buyers on both local and shipping 
account competing for the best offerings. 
Fair demand is noted for prime heavy draft 
horses and good drivers, although the 
views of buyers are often at variance with 
the opinions held by farmers and country 
dealers who send stock to market. The 
trade anticipates smaller receipts now that 


$5 50@5 60 Poor to fcy bulls, 
Canners. 


2 
Feeders, heavy, 4 
Stockers. 450) to 850 Ibs, 4 00@ 5 
Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 5 
Calves, veal. 4! 7 
Milch cows, each, 25 00@48 00 









the summer season is advancing so fap- 
idly, especially as there are reports of 
shortage in the country supply available 
for market in the near future. Prices are 
continued as follows: 


Express and heavy draft, 75@260 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 50@ 90 
Carriage teams, 200.2 625 
Drivers, 60@300 
Saddle horses, 35@190 
General purpose, 30@50 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS, 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI-< 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHI’PING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, chickens 20@ 
2ic p lb 1 w, 22@24c d w, broilers 28@30c 
dow, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12%@l4c d w, 
ducks 8%@9c 1 w, 91%4@10%4c dw, geese 8@9ec 
Il w, 9@10c d w, fresh eggs 16@17c p dz. 
New potatoes $2 25@2 75 p bbl, cabbages 
7@8 p 100, green peas 80@90c p bu, aspara- 


gus 8@9 p 100 bchs, beets 90c@1, radishes 
40@50c, strawberries 8@9c p qt, cherries 
10@12c p qt. Corn 42@45c p bu, oats 36@39c, 


bran 14@16 p ton, middlings 15@17, cotton- 
seed meal 22@22 50, timothy hay 9@10, mixed 
7@10, oat straw 4@450, rye 6@8. Veal 
calves 5 50@6 50 p 100 Ibs, heavy hogs 4@ 
4 25, milch cows 30@45 ea. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 14@15c p dz, fowls 
9@10%c p Ib 1 w, 10@10%c d w, turkeys 9@ 
llc 1 w, 12@14c d w, broilers 16@18c d w, 
ducks 9@12c. Baled timothy hay $13@13 50 
p ton, loose 11@12, wheat and oat straw 6@ 
750, rye 7@8. Old potatoes 35@45c p bu, 
new southern 2 50@2 75 p bbl, asparagus 
fey 1@1 10 p dz, beets 10@15c p dz bchs, 
cabbage 60@75c p dz heads, carrots 10@15c 
p dz bchs, lettuce 4@6c. 

At Rochester, potatoes 50c p bu, peas 60c, 
radishes 15@18c p dz bchs, lettuce 18@20c, 
cabbage $3 p cra, beets 50c p dz bchs, cu- 
cumbers 50@60c p dz, strawberries 9@10c p 
qt. Fresh eggs 15c p dz, fowls 10c p lb 1 w, 
12¢c d w, turkeys 12c 1 w, 13@15c d w, ducks 
$@9c 1 w, 12c d w, geese 12c d w. Hay 7@10 
p ton, oat straw 5@7, rye 8@12, bran 14@15, 
middlings 15@16. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 13@14c p dz, 
fowls 7@8c p Ib 1 w, 11@12c d w, broilers 
14@16c d w, veals 5@5%c 1 w, 8@8%c d w, 
cow beef $5@6 50 p 100lbs, pork 4 50@5, Green 
peas 60c p bu, potatoes 60@65c, lettuce ic p 
bch, onions 3@4c, beets 7@8c, radishes :@ 
5c, asparagus 5c, mint 4c, spinach 4c p lb, 
cucumbers 5@6c ea. Loose hay 8@10 p ton, 
oat straw 4@5, corn 40c per bu, oats 32c, rye 
50c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
prime Rose potatoes $2 50@2 75 p bbl, Cnili 
Red or White 1 75@2, cabbage 1@1 50 p bbl, 
strawberries 7@1l5c p qt, gooseberries 5@é6c, 
blackberries 8@lic, raspberries, red 5@6c p 
pt, black 4@5c, currants 8@10c p qt, cher- 
ries 6@9c p lb. Live fowls 12c p lb, roosters 
74%2@8c, spring chickens 17@22c, ducks 8@ 
13c. Dressed fowls 11@12c, chickens 23@28c, 
fresh eggs 14@15c p dz. Ch baled timothy 
hay 16 50 p ton, No 1 16, mixed 14@15 50, 
straight rye straw 9@9 50, tangled 8@8 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, white po- 
tatoes 80@90c p bu, new southern $2@2 50 
p bbl, cabbage 2@4 p 100 heads, string beans 
75c@1 p bskt, wax 65@70c, cucumbers 1@ 
1 25 p bskt, strawberries 7@10c p qt, black 
raspberries 7@7%c, blackberries 6@10c, 
watermelons 15@25 p 100. Timothy hay, No 
1 16 50 p ton, No 2 15 50@16, clover mixed 
14 50@15, clover 10 50@11, straight rye straw 
7 50@8, tangled 6@7, wheat and oat 6@3, 
bran 13 50@15, middlings 13@14. Fresh eggs 
14@1444c p dz, chickens 15@18c, fowls 11@ 
114%c, ducks 8@12c, roosters 25@30c ea. 


THE DAIRY [MIARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

The butter merchants of Boston favor the 
proposed law placing a tax of 10c per ib upon 
oleo colored yellow, and have adopted reso- 
lutions to that effect. ‘We believe such law 
will in no way conflict with our present 
state and color law,” says this resolution 
adopted by the butter trade section of the 
chamber of commerce, “and would addi- 
tionally protect pure butter from unjust 
competition with oleomargarine.” 

New York State—At Albany, firm for 
best grades. Good to ch cmy tubs 18@19c D 
Ib, prints 19@20c, dairy 16@17c.—At Roches- 
ter, extra Eigin cmy 20c, N ¥ cmy 18@19¢, 
dairy 16@17c.—At Buffalo, firm. N Y and 
Pa extra cmy 18@18%%c, ch 17@18c, Elgin 18% 














@i19e, dairy 15@lic, imt emy 12@13%4c.—At 
Watertown ch dairy lic, fair to good 13@14c, 
At New York, business is good, specula- 
tive buying giving a firm tone to the mar- 
ket, supplies generally liberal. Western ex- 
tra cmy 18%@18%c p Ib, firsts 17%@18\c, 
seconds 16%@li7c, thirds 15@16c, N Y extra 
emy 18%¢c, firsts 17%@18c, thirds to seconds 
15s@lic, N Y¥ fcy dairy 17@17%%c, firsts 16@ 
16144c, Welsh tubs, fcy I17c, firsts 16@16%4c, 
imt emy extra 15%@l6c, western dairy, 
finest 14@1444c, western factory 13@13%c. 

At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 14 lots, 
1235 bxs, offered here June 24, 8%c bid. No 
sales on board, but later on street all sold, 
the bulk going at 8%c, a few at 8 9-lé6c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm un- 
der light offerings. Elgin and other west- 
ern separator cmy extra 18%@19c p Ib, firsts 
18c, seconds 16@17c, imt cmy 13@16c, ladles 
13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, a moderate 
movement at unchanged prices. Cmy, sep- 
arator extra 19@20c p Ib, firsts 18@19c, gath- 
ered cream, extra 18@19c, firsts 16@17c, imt 
cemy 15@17c, ladles 14@16c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. Ch 
cmy tubs 18c p lb, prints 19c, dairy 11@12c.— 
At Cincinnati, steady under fair demand. 
Fey Elgin cmy 19@20c, Ohio fcy separator 
16c, gathered cream 14@15c, dairy 12c. 

At Boston, receipts are liberal, but with a 
good outlet, prices are well sustained. Vt 
and N H extra cmy asst sizes 19c p Ib, 
nerthern N Y 19c, western 19c, northern 
emy firsts 1744@18%4c, eastern 16@18c, Vt 
extra dairy l7c, N Y 16@lic, N Y and Vt 
firsts 15c, seconds 14c, western imt cmy 14% 
@15c, ladles 13144@14c. 

The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm. Full cream cheddars 7@8c p lb, flats 
61,@7%c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 13@14c.— 
At Rochester, full cream 9c.—At Buffalo, 
market generally quiet and firm. Fcy full 
cream 8144@9c, dairy 7@7%4c, skims 2@3c. 

At New York, the market is not espe- 
cially active, receipts moderate and buying 
light. N Y full cream, ch large white 8%c 
p lb, good to prime 7% @8c, ch colored 8c, 
good to prime 7%@8c, common to fair 7@ 
Tie, ch small colored or white 8\4c, good to 
prime 7% @8c, common to fair 7@7\%c, light 
skims 6% @6%c, part skims 6@6%c, full 
skims 3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
moderate, market firm. N Y full cream, fcy 
small 8%@9c p lb, fair to ch 8@8%4c, part 
skims 6@7%c, Swiss 11@12%'%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore,. market easy 
and quiet. N Y full cream, large size 8%@ 
8%c p lb, flats 8%@8%c, small size 8%@9c, 
Chio picnic 8%4@8%c. 

Ghio—At Columbus, steady. N Y full 
cream lic p lb, Ohio 10c, limburger 134%c.— 
At Cincinnati, fairly active. Good to prime 
Ohio flat 8@8%c, family favorite 84%4@8'zc, 
twins 8%@9c, Young America 9%c. 

At Boston, a firm tone on fine goods. N Y 
small extra 8144@8%c p lb, large extra 8c, 
firsts 7@7%c, seconds 6@6%4c, Vt small extra 
84@&loec, large extra 8c, firsts 7@7%4c, sec- 
onds 6@6\4c, sage 8@9c, western extra twins 
Sette, fair to good 7@7%c, Ohio flats 7% 
@8c. 


GENERAL [lIARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured, 

Beans. 

At New York, the market is quite firm 
Under moderate receipts. Ch marrow beans 
$147% p bu,. poor to good 1 15@1 42%, 
ch medium 1 30, poor-to good 1 10@1 25, ch 
bea 1 30, poor to good 1 10@1 25, ch pea 1 30, 
pea 130, poor to good 1 10@1 25, ch red kidney 
170@1 16, white kidney 1 80@1 $5, black turtle 
Soup 1 70, Cal limas 2 52144@2 55, green peas 
95c@1 05. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, in light supply and higher. 
Prime veals 9%@10e p Ib, fair to good 8@9e, 
CCmmon 6%@7i%c, buttermilk calves 7@7i4c, 
_ pork 64@6%c, medium 5%@6c, heavy 


Eggs. 
At Boston, receipts well up to the av- 
erage and many lots going into cold stor- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


age. Nearby and Cape fcy 18c p dz, east- 
ern ch fresh 15@15%c, fair to good 13%@ 
144%c, Vt and N H ch fresh 15@15%c, west- 
ern selected 14@14%c, fair to good 13@14c, 
southern 13c, dirties and checks $2 25@2 35 
p 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice stock sells well, but 
anything not prime is hard to move. Fla 
peaches $1@1 75 p carrier, Ga 1 50@2 50, 
plums 1 25@1 50 p carrier, cherries, large 
black 50@65c p 8-lb bskt, light colored #0@ 
60c, sour 15@25c, currants 4@5c p qt, straw- 
berries, ch to fcy 8@l15c, red raspberries 6 
@8c p pt, black caps 9@10c p qt, huckleber- 
ries 8@12c, blackberries 7@12c, green goose- 
berries 4%@6c, Fla muskmelons 1@2 25 p 
cra, watermelons 125@225 p carload, 20@ 
25 p 100, Fla pineapples 2 50@4 50 p case. 

The watermelon crop of southern Texas 
surpasses all expectations, and shipments 
are being made day and night. It is es- 
timated that the crop will bring into Bee 
county about $100,000. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, without particular activity, 
prices fairly firm. Coarse corn meal 78@8lic 
p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal $1 05, grits 1 05,mid- 
dlings 15@19 p ton, winter bran 15@17 50, 
spring 14 50@14 75, linseed oil meal 22@ 
22 50, rye feed 80@85c p 100 Ibs, screenings 
60@80c, strictly prime cottonseed meal 
22 85 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supply moderate, demand 
good and prices higher. Prime new tim- 
othy hay 90@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 824%.@87%%c, 
No 2 7244@80c, No 3 60@67%c, clover mixed 
60@65c, clover 55@60c, salt hay 40@45c, no 
grade 45@55c, long rye straw 40@50c, 

Potatoes. 

At Newe York, demand continues moder- 
ate and prices easy. No 1 Southern Rose 
$2@2 50 p bbl, Chili White 1 75@2 12, Red 
1 50@2, seconds 1@1 50, culls 50c@1, old po- 
tatoes 1 25@1 75 p 180 Ibs. 

Poultry. 

At Boston, no change of importance, mar- 
ket quiet. Northern and eastern fresh killed 
chickens, ch 18@20c p lb, common to good 
10@15c, extra fowls 13@14c, common to good 
10@12c, broilers 25@30c. Western iced 
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turkeys ch 11@i2c, toms 10@iic, broilers 
20@23c, fowls 10% @l1l1c, roosters 7@8c. West- 
ern frozen turkeys 11@13c, chickens 10@13c, 
fowls lic. Live fowls 10%@lic, roosters 7c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, well taken when choice, 
but quality irregular. Asparagus, fcy $2 50 

3 50 p dz, prime 1 25@2 25, beets 1@2 » 100 
bchs, cucumbers 1@1 75 p bskt, ca» hage 
3@4 p 100, Fla egg plant 2@3 p bbl, green 
corn 2@2 50 p 100, lettuce 40@60c p bbl, peas 
2@3 p bag, Fla peppers 1@1 50 p carrier, 
rhubarb. 40@50c p 100 bchs, radishes 25@50c, 
squash 50c@1 p bbl-cra, string beans, wax 
75e@1 50 p bskt, green 1@1 25, turnips 1@2 
P 100 bchs, Fla tomatoes 75c@1 25 p car- 
rier, southern onions 2 75@3 p bbl. 





Abortion—c. R. L. (N Y) has had several 


cows abort in the last two years and they 
have not had any calves since. Can any- 
thing be done for them? The cause of the 
abortion has been a deranged condition of 
the uterus and the same trouble prevents 
them having calves. It would be well to 
have the cows examined by a qualified vet- 
erinarian to find the cause if possible. It 
would be useless to prescribe, not knowing 
the cause. 





Chronic Cough—A. J. P.’s (N Y) horse 
took a severe cold three weeks ago. He 
has got better, but the cough continues. 
Give % oz Fowler’s solution of arsenic at 
a dose twice a day in a small bran mash 
and continue it for five or six weeks if nec- 
essary. Also steam the nostrils by putting 
a piece of camphor about the size of a wal- 
nut into a pail of boiling water and holding 
it under the horse’s head for 15 minutes at 
a times Repeat twice a day for a few days. 





Swelling—J. N. C.’s (Pa) mare has a 
large swelling on her breast which extends 
along the under surface of her belly. The 
swelling is hard and it makes her stiff. 
Give the mare % oz nitrate of potassium at 
a dose three times a day for one week in 
bran mash. Then give a teaspoonful sul- 
phate of iron at a dose twice a day in a 
bran mash. Continue this for two weeks 
or longer if needed. Rub the swelling well 
twice a day with a little soap liniment. 














CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Per Cow 
Per Year. 


Send for new 1899 catalogue. 





Western Offices: 
Ranpoien & Canar Sts. 
CHICACO. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Branch Offices : 
1102 Arcw Staeet, 
PHILADELPHIA. 























DRILLING 
Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
Shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills engines or horse powers, 
Strong. simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog, 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Growing Tali Meadow Oat Grass. 





This grass has been recommended for 
general culture, and although it has not 
been adopted widely for general farm use 
it probably has its place. The N D experi- 
ment station has been testing it, and as the 
accompanying illustration from Bulletin 61 
shows, it grows well and produces consider- 
able forage per acre. The plat, a portion 
of which is illustrated, yielded at the rate 
of over one ton per acre and this was new 
seeding. When it becomes well established 
it produces an abundant supply of foliage 
and is also valuable as a pasture plant, for 
after being cut, or grazed close, it grows 
up quickly, forming a heavy aftermath. It 
grows rapidly on a deep sandy soil when 
once naturalized. 

It was quite popular in New England for 
a time and when it was introduced west of 
the Mississippi attracted considerable atten- 
tion. In Kan it exceeded in vigor of growth 
any tame grass ever introduced. It was 
more desirable than orchard grass because 
it endured severe and protracted drouths 
better. The only great drawback was the 
quality of the hay, which was inferior to 
timothy and orchard grass. One of its 
strong points is its earliness, producing 
pasture for stock ahead of any other vari- 
ety. If cut early it makes a finely flavored 
hay, but is usually coarse. Chemical analy- 
sis shows that it contains a fair percentage 
of muscle forming material. The seed is 
light, weighing about 14 Ibs to the bu. 
About 2 bu to an acre are usually sown on 
well prepared land and covered by means 
of a light harrow or roller. 





Cowpeas Relished by Stock. 


J. W. COLE, KENTUCKY. 





I have had considerable experience im 
growing cowpeas. In this state they are 
usually sown in June or July. Many sow 
peas after wheat has been cut. Where this 
is done it leaves the soil in fine condition to 
reseed to wheat or for planting corn the 
following spring. A great many farmers 
who are very busy in the late fall have a 
small patch, say one to two acres, which 
they plant in corn in the spring, and at the 
last plowing, generally about the first of 
July, they sow peas among the stalks of 
growing corn. In the fall when the corn 
gets well enough matured, hogs are turned 
in upon the peas and they require no at- 
tention except to be supplied with water. 
They fatten very rapidly upon this diet and 
very fine pork results. 

Where the peas are to be used for hay 
they should be sown as soon as the ground 
is thoroughly warm in spring,/not before. 
As soon as the first peas begin/to turn yel- 
low they should be cut and allowed to cure 
well before hauling to barn. They are very 
hard to cure and should be allowed to stay 
on the ground two days unless the sun is 
shining very hot, when they will cure in 
less time. Put in the barn in this condi- 
tion they make as near a perfect ration for 
a cow as anything that can be grown. Even 
when imperfectly cured and damaged, stock 
will eat them with apparent relish. One of 
the good points in growing cowpeas is that 
they can be produced upon soil too poor 
and worn out, for anything else and at the 
same time improve it. I am satisfied that 
the value of cowpeas as a feed and soil 
renovating crop has not been properly ap- 
preciated. 





Refused to Eat Cowpeas—I bought four 
bushels of cowpeas for which I paid $5. I 
sowed them broadcast on four acres of land 
that in an average season would produce 
160 bu of corn. In less than 10 days they 


were all up and the season being favorable 
they made a splendid growth. They grew 
until about 3 ft in hight, when they blos- 
somed, and soon the pea pods were from 
4 to 8 in in length. They presented a fine 
appearance and were the talk and wonder 
of those who passed by. 


I began to think 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH TALL MEADOW OAT GRASS 


I had struck it rich. And as I had read 
they were good hog feed, as soon as the 
cowpeas were matured, I turned a bunch of 
shotes into the field, but the shotes would 
not eat the vine or the peas. I then put 10 
lean, lank and hungry old sows into the 
field, but they refused such diet. Six head of 
horses and colts were put in the field, but 
they like the hogs cared nothing for them. 
The milch cows and young cattle were then 
turned into the field. They did very well. 
I consider one acre of corn worth more for 
feeding than the four acres of cowpeas.— 
[J. T. Jackson, Missouri. 





Jottings from the Farmers. 





Many bulletins on balanced rations for 
feeding farm stock have been circulated of 
late, but it seems to me they are only for 
the people who buy everything. What is 
wanted of these learned scientists is a 
simple statement in plain English that will 
tell the common, everyday farmer how to 
mix his barley, corn, oats, peas, etc, pro- 
duced on his own farm to make balanced 
rations for his dairy herd, swine and other 
stock. Common farmers have to get their 
feed and income from the soil they till and 
what they want to know is how to combine 
the fonds they can raise.—[Albert B. John- 
son, Franklin Co, N Y. 





Nothing will enhance the value of the 
farm more for a small outlay of labor and 
money than the planting of choice apple 
trees.—[R. H. Mack, Saratoga Co, N Y. 





In. your article on the new postal ser- 
vice in your issue of May 13, you make 
the statement that of coure it is resisted 
by the fourth-class postmasters. To one 
who has made a study of the fourth-class 
postoffice this statement appears ludicrous 
to say the least. That a fourth-class post- 
master, whose average salary is nearly $100 
per year, should naturally oppose any 
movement which will rid his backyard of a 
crowd of loafers and leave his floor clear 
of tobacco juice, is looking at the matter 
from another point of view than I fear most 
of the officials in question hold. The per- 
son who wrote that statement either did 
not know what he was talking about or 
else he wished to convey the impression 
that the fourth-class postmasters are a 
public nuisance. If he will take a day off 
and have a chat with the 70,000 of them 
he will become conyinced his statement 
needs altering. If he will write to the post- 
office department and secure the first as- 
sistant’s report on the free rural delivery 
of mails he will’ find abundant proof that 
the fourth-class postmaster is using his 





utmost effort to aid this branch of the pos- 
tal service. I admire your stand in aiding 
the free postal delivery, but I must object 
to statements which mislead your readers, 
Free delivery will come, it must come, and 
no one will more gladly aid its approach 
than the fourth-class postmaster.—[An In- 
terested Reader. 


It is surprising to note the advance made 
in farming during the past 30 years and 
much of it is directly due to such good, 
sound papers as American Agriculturist. 
I receive weekly many papers, but Ameri- 
can Agriculturist leads them all. It is one 
of the best and safest farm papers that a 
“rogressive, wide-awake farmer can take. 
Its farm topics and market reports are 
features of especial value. My family re- 
ceives eight weekly papers, but The Agri- 
culturist is the first one read. My advice 
to wide-awake farmers .who want to keep 
up with the times is to subscribe for Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for 1899 and I can assure 
them from personal experience that at the 
end of the year they will feel amply repaid. 
T. A. Harpending, Livingston Co, Ky. 





Renovating a Vineyard—A. J. C.: Your 
grapevine is certainly in a bad condition, 
but it would not be advisable to endeavor 
to renovate it before next spring when the 
best and strongest rooted vines should be 
selected, pruned and staked and the roots 
severed from the old vines, which should’be 
dug out and burned so as to give sufficient 
room for young vines. 





FREE HOMES 250 acres of land in one of 

the most fertile valleys in 
the world, together with 15 years’ exemption 
from taxes, duties, etc., will be given to each 
one of a limited number of selected farmers 
and lumbermen. For particulars, address 
The Pan-American Rubber Co., 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Better Times call for the best machinery. 
At no place in the United States has there 
been more study and experience applied to 
the production of tread horse power and 
threshing machines than at the Empire 48- 
ricultural works, George D. Harder, pro- 
prietor, Cobleskill, N Y. The Fearless tread 
power made here allows the animals to walk 
less than one-third of a mile per hour when 
doing a nice business. The Fearless thresh- 
er and cleaner is the best grain saver and 
does the most perfect work in cleaning. All 
in all it is safe to say that every purchaser 
in this line will be advancing his own in- 
terests by consulting Mr Harder and study- 
ing the full catalog that he publishes re- 
lating to such machinery. In many sec- 
tions where steam machines have been em- 
ployed this kind would be of greater profit. 
We know this house to be one of thorough 
reliability. 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 


The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


MERICAN 
GRICULTURIST 


2 
Middie Edition, for the month of June 
was as follows: 











June 8, 72,000. copies 
“*.- 10, 72,200 a 
es £7, 72,100 « 
“ 24, 72,150 « 
Total, 288,450 e 


the month, £25 ff S Copies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
ean afford to omit the paner from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly. than any other -agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 
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The Canteen System. 





The canteen is often confounded with 
the post exchange, whereas it is only a part 
of it. The exchange is a co-operative store 
and club combined, run by and for the sol- 
diers. There is a shop, a reading room and 
sometimes a billiard room. Apart from all 
these, and not permitted to mix with them 
in any way, is the canteen or beer room, 
No distilled liquors are sold there; the sol- 
dier is not permitted to play a game or 
read the newspapers there; he may not 
carry a bottle of beer away with him, but 
is required to drink whatever he wishes 
on the spot. He is not even allowed to take 
a sandwich from the shop in which such 
things are sold and eat it in the room where 
he drinks his beer. The entire exchange is 
under the general supervision of an ex- 
change officer, who usually engages a ser- 
geant or other non-commissioned officer to 
take charge of it in person. This personal 
manager is held responsible for the preser- 
vation of good order there. If he finds that 
a soldier is inclined to drink too much beer 
it is his duty to refuse to let him have any 
more, and if the man protests too violently 
the sergeant can turn him out or order him 
to his barracks. 

Secretary Alger favors the canteen sys- 
tem and will make an appeal to congress 
for liberalizing amendments to the anti- 
canteen law. In response to a circular 
calling upon post commanders everywhere 
for reports upon the operation of the can- 
teen system, replies have come in showing 
a large majority of the post commanéers 
favorable to the system. 

Adjt-Gen Corbin is opposed to having the 
men drink anything at all, on the ground 
that a soldier keeps in vastly better condi- 
tion if he lets even beer alone, The only 
answer the advocates of the canteen make 
to this is that if a soldier wishes to drink 
he will drink anyway, and that it is better 
for the government to have control of this 
drinking as far as possible than to leave 
him to the mercies of the outside dram 
seller, To this the opponents of the can- 
teen respond that the government itself 
does not attempt. to control the sale of whis- 
ky to soldiers, and that a soldier who has 
a natural taste for drink will go off the 
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reservation just the same for the sake of 
getting something more fiery than beer. 





Our Rights in Luzon—Attorney-General 


John W. Griggs, in an opinion of the legal 
status of the sovereignty of the Philip- 
pines, says: “The United States stands 
bound to all other countries as the respon- 
sible sovereign of the Philippine islands. 
It cannot, consistently with its interna- 
tional obligations or its own. self-respect, 
assume any other attitude. Its title to the 
islands is valid and unimpeachable. .To at- 
tempt to shift international responsibility 
to any ill-formed or partially formed insur- 
gent government would be to shirk a re- 
sponsibility solemnly assumed by this coun- 
try and would subject the United States 
not only to the ridicule, but to the’just 
condemnation and contempt of ali nations. 
The theory that there can exist in-any in- 
definite body of people the right to substi- 
tute their own will or self-constituted form 
of governmént for the regular constituted 
sovereignty of any particular territory is 
contrary to reason, and to all international 
practices.” 





Farmers’ Testimony—Franklin Dye, sec- 


retary of the New Jersey state board of ag- 
riculture, a recent witness before the indus- 
trial commission at Washington, when ask- 
ed about the possibility of a farm laborer 
acquiring a farm of his own in New Jer- 
sey, replied: “I would not be afraid to take 
a. well-stocked farm if I could pay for only 
one-half of it. I could pay for it all and 
lay-up money.” He said the maximum 
wages paid were from $25 to $30 per month, 
with a house and garden—quite a contrast 
with the $6 to $8 per month which the Geor- 
gia men testified they paid their labor. 
Railway. discrimination against the east, in 
the opinion of Mr Dye, was an important 
factor in depreciating the value of farm 
lands in New Jersey. The opening up of 
public lands to settlement had also tended 
to depreciate eastern farm values. “Don’t 
open up any more. public lands to settle- 
ment, and don’t give national aid to irri- 
gation,” was his advice. Joseph B. Ager, 
president of the Maryland state grange, 
said that a trust among the farmers, such 
as was suggested by Mr Havemeyer, was 
impracticable, owing to the difficulty of 
getting the farmers to hold up prices. He 
ecnsiders the condition of the average 
farmer as worse than it was twenty years 
ago, but he believed money invested in 
farming safer than in other lines of -busi- 
ness. L. W. Youmans of South Carolina 
said the agricultural interests of the south 
were greatly depressed, and he attributed 
the depression to the fact that silver was 
not recognized as a money metal. Mr You- 
mans also thought the tariff an obstacle to 
progress, saying that, while the cotton 
grower of the United States was compelled 
to compete with the cheap labor of the 
world in sales abroad, he was not allowed 
to buy the product of that labor in other 
articles abroad without paying a duty of 
49 per cent upon it. 





Henry B. Plant, whose death occurred 


recently, gave almost a lifetime to the 
transportation industry, having entered the 
service of the New Haven steamboat com- 
pany when he was 18. He became interest- 
ed in Florida railroads in 1879, and at his 
death was president of the Plant invest- 
ment company, controlling the great sys- 
tem of_—hotels and railroads on the west 
coast of Florida, and the line of steamers 
from Tampa to Havana. Mr Plant was cf 
Cennecticut birth and came of distinguish- 
ed lineage, running back in this country 
to 1636. 





For Him Who Runs—lIt seems to be ac- 


cepted that the new French cabinet was 
formed for the sole purpose of settling the 
Dreyfus affair.——The principal showing of 
the Mazet investigation is that too much 
power is lodged in Greater New York’s mu- 
nicipal assembly. The battlefields of 
the Wilderness and Spottsylvania are to 
be converted into a military park, similar 
to those of Gettysburg, Chickamauga and 
Vicksburg. Col Albert Whyte comes from 
Hawaii, bringing credentials from Hawaii- 
an planters, authorizing him to secure 10,- 
000 white farmers.—Gen Leonard Wood 
received an offer. from. the Washington 
traction and electric company to become 
its president.——The plea of insanity .will 











be set up for Mrs Addie Barrow, the wife | 
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of the eonvicted kidnapper of little Marion 
Clarke.——Charles E. Littlefield of Rock- 
jiand has been elected to congress in the 2d 
Maine district to succeed the late Nelson 


Dingley, Jr.—-Admiral Dewey’s arrival in 
Ceylon has been announced. He put in at 
Colombo for a week’s visit.——The Ameri- 


can proposals for the protection of private 
property at sea will not be entertained by 
the peace conference at The Hague.—An 
immense liquor trust, to be known as the 
Distilling company of America, with a capi- 
tal of $125,000,000, has been formed.——Ger- 
man representatives at The Hague display 
considerable apathy toward the plan fon 
international arbitration.——The estimated 
treasury deficit for the fiscal year which 
closes to-day will be less than $100,000,000. 





It Digs Them—Those interested in the 
latest kind -of machine potato diggers 
should write D. Y. Hallock & Son, York, Pa, 
This concern has completed a machine to 
really do the work and do it well. 








VIRGINIA LAND WARRANTS: Department 
of the Interior, Washington, 1). C., June 7, 1899. The 
attention of all persons interested therein is hereby 
directed to the following extract from the Act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1899, to wit: The owners or holders of 
all outstanding military land warrants or parts of such 
warrants issued or allowed by the State of Virginia for 
military services performed by the officers and soldi 
seamen, or marines of the Virginia State and Continental 
lines in the Army or Navy of the Revolution are hereby 
notified and required to present and surrender them to 
the Secretary of the Interior within twelve months from 
the passage of this Act for his action under the provi- 
sions of the Act entitled “An Act making further provi- 
sions for the satisfaction of the Virginia d warrants,” 
approved August thirty-first, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two; aud all such warrants or parts of warrants not 
so presented and surrendered to the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be forever barred and invalid. E. A. 
HITCHCOCK, Secretary of the*Interior. 








OR SALE CHEAP-—Truck and poultry farm;. five 
acres, crops and stock. BOX 764, Vineland, N. J 


JUST READY! 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


*¥reatise on the General Principles Gov- 
erning Outdoor Art; with Sundry Sug- 
gestions for their Application in the Com- 
moner Problems of Gardening. F 


By F. A. WAUCH, 


Professor of Horticulture, University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College. 

Professional and amateur gardeners.alike fail in their 
lan iecepe ger eeeans oftenest a because they do not 
understand the fundamental pr oe pow involved. Itis 
comparatively easy to give practical directions for doing 
certain work, but it is very difficult to make such 
tions fit a new set of conditions. Principles, however, ap- 
ply everywhere alike. The treatment of these fundamen- 
tal principles forms the key note to this work. No such 
complete and careful analysis of principles was ever be- 
fore presented in this connection. This analysis enables 
the reader to see the relation of each fact and principle 
discussed to all the rest, to appreciate its relative impor- 
tance, and easily to remember the whole. The author pos- 
sesses the rare art of condensation in a high degree, so 
that the reader of this work secures a great deal of in- 
formation in small compass. Every paragraph is short, 
terse and to the point, giving perfect clearness to the dis- 
cussions at all points. In spite of the natural difficulty of 
presenting abstract principles the whole matter is made 
entirely plain even to the inexperienced reader. The 
illustrations are mechanically and artistically very excel- 
lent. Besides, all mean something and have some vital 
connection with the text. The principles here so carefull 
analyzed are of such broad application that the book wil 
be useful to a large class of readers; not only to profes- 
sional landscape gardeners, owners of home gro 
suburban residents, park and cemetery superintendents, 
teachers; put also to architects, landscape painters, pho- 
tographers, and art lovers and students in general. 
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Summer Days at the Table. 





At a Profit—Our band was named Will- 


ing Helpers. We met at the same place 
every Saturday afternoon at 1.30. The 
smaller girls were taught to sew quilt 
blocks, while we older ones made aprons, 
pincushions and other articles that could 
be easily sold at a small profit, including 
iron holders, paper flowers and handker- 
chief boxes of crape paper; also bought 
dolls and dressed them. After being nicely 
dressed, 5c dolls would sell for 20c, 10c dolls 
for 25c, 25c for 50c. Each of us took a doll 
home to dress as we liked. After we 
had as many articles made as we thought 
would give us our required number, we had 
a fair. Each of the band was to bring a 
cake. The smaller children would speak 
pieces. In one room we had a large table 
with the prices marked on all articles, Each 
of us girls acted as salesgirl; also made 
candy and sold that, and lemonade at 5c 
a glass. At the first meeting select a secre- 
tary, treasurer and president. When we 
had the fair, the treasurer had a small table 
and made all the change, and a book to 
write the price of all the sold articles. Also 
have box parties. Charge the boys 20c, and 
the girls are to take the boxes containing 
enough for two. Sell candy, lemonade and 
ice cream. Let me know whether you have 
luck with this or not.—[C. S. 





Ungentlemanly—I don’t think ‘gentle- 
man sheep” are much like gentlemen, be- 
cause they do not go around knocking peo- 
ple down. One day not very long ago, I 
was out in the pasture where our sheep 
were. When I started away the old sheep 
came at me and landed me on a hard 
chunk of ground, and then pawed me. At 
last I got to a fence and got away. Then 
another day I was holding a lamb and he 
sent me clear over the lamb’s back. Harry 
S$. Barker, I would like to have your ai- 
dress, for I am raising Belgian hares, too. 
I now have three old ones, one middle- 
aged and seven next to the youngest. One 
old mother has some young ones in a hole 
she made in the ground. I will not change 
my name from Indiana Farmers’ Boy, but 
will give my real name.—[William E, High. 





The Story—Will you allow us to guess 
the story writers, Mr Editor? I think they 
wrote in this order: Chatterbox of Chav 
tauqua, Doris, Tanglefoot, South Carolina 
Boy and Miss Idal. I am not sure about 
the boys, but I think Doris wrote Part II. 
I don’t suppose Chatterbox meant the story 
to end in the way it did, but she reckoned 
without Miss Idal. I was determined that 
Lorene shouldn’t come whining after that 
fellow if I could help it, and also that she 
should have somebody better, if I could 
procure him for her. I am interested in 
law myself, so it worked all right. I am 


well aware of the fact that such men 
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as this lawyer are few and far be- 
tween in real life. When -I read I 
hate to have my reading matter full 


of horrid folks; I like to read about 
nice people, even if they don’t exist in real 
life. Write again, Florida Boy, you are all 
right. My mother laughs about my saying 
I wouldn't write in the story and then go- 
ing to work and writing after all. I did 
not wish to bother our Editor, after he had 
sent me the things and everything. I didn’t 
like it much, though.—[Miss Idal. 


Chat—As Jack’s Twih was so fortunate 
in getting her motto translated, I wonder if 
some kind Tabler would translate this one 
for me? “Elle ne m’aime pas, elle m’aime un 
peu.”” I wonder what has become of Chat- 
terbox. I think the prize story a good one 
and puts the old folks’ story in the shade. 
{Effie Clark. 

Vermont, if you want to see a fox, come 
to Dakota, Mostly red can be seen now, but 
there are a few silver gray. Sego Lily, ifa 
snake won’t offer to bite you and you let 
him go, he may bite someone else at some 
other time.—[C. W. B. 

I want to tell Jersey Girl about my rais- 
ing ducks this year. I had one dozen ducks’ 
and one dozen hens’ eggs given me, and put 
them under two hens. One sat three weeks 
and left her nest, and the other hatched out 
four chickens, two white, two biack, and 
five ducks. One of these got lost, one got 
stepped on by his mother, and now there 
are three left. My little cousin Gladys says 
I shall have duck for Thanksgiving, but I 
told her it is too far away for that ques- 
tion yet.—[O Ho. 

I can beat Jersey Girl, for up to May 2 I 
found I had 22 spring flowers. I belong to 
Circle 30. We have just had an awful quar- 
rel over dancing. My! but there was a 
“hot time.” If this keeps on I don’t know 
where we will come to. I fear Circle 30 wil 
never be famous for its American beauties 
until I leave it.—[Rob’s Girl. 

How interesting our Table is becoming! 
I don’t believe the old folks can beat us. 
Blue Eyes, what would you consider a 
proper time for a boy to go home when he 
is calling on a girl? I ask in behalf of an 
inquiring brother. What do the Tablers 
think about girls whistling? -I just love to 
whistle, but hate to see or hear a girl whis- 
tle. Do you think it is “ladylike’’ for a girl 
to whistle? I would say to the boys whose 
“good looks’’ have not been commented 
upon, don’t get discouraged. Remember that 
“looks don’t make the man.’’—[Pauline. 

Tanglefoot, you are just the kind of a boy 
I like, but you wouldn’t put those worms on 
me but just once. Tablers, I must tell you 
the trick I played on my sister one night. 
She had a caller (a young gentleman of 
course), so when I went to bed, I took a 
large pile of tinware to the top of the stairs, 
and when passing the parlor door I tied a 
cord around the door knob, then fastened 
the other end to the tins. I went to bed 
then to await the result. Soon I heard 
them crossing the floor and the door open, 
when, O, my, what a racket! Y F E, if 
you ever come this way (or the Tablers, 
either) just stop in the prettiest town on 
the Susquehanna and you will find me a 
[Peach. 





A Print-Shop Kid—Mamma said I might 
write a letter if I wouldn’t scribble so the 
poor printer couldn’t read it, so please move 
over a little amd let me have a place at 
the wonderful Table; it is so full of good 
things. I wonder how many of the Tablers 
know what name is applied to the kid in a 
print-shop who sweeps the floor, dumps the 
waste baskets, fills the lamps, buries the 
old towels and gets blamed for all the 
meanness? Maude Muller, your young man 
must have a very sweet mouth if he is like 
a syrup pitcher; is that right? If so, there 
is a great difference between the pitcher 
and most boys. I think many of the boys 
who part their hair in the middle are a lit- 
tle bit “soft.” There may be exceptions, 
but “exceptions prove the rule.” There is 
one thing which I would like very much 
to have explained: Why is it that so many 
of the young people—good church members, 
or sons and daughters of church members— 
go to “play parties’ and spend hours play- 
ing such games as “pig in the parlor,” 
“skip,’’ Sandy belongs to the mill,” and 
others, the names of which I do not know, 
but they would not dance—oh no! not for 
anything! And if anyone were to play on a 
violin the same tunes they sing, alli the 
goody-goody people would have to quit 















playing, for that would be dancing. All 
the parties around here are whirligig 
parties. Will some whirler please answer? 


Do you really suppose the Y F E has a 
wife? Would she allow him to receive so 
many letters from so many different girls? 
Say, Mr ‘“‘Jet,’’ when you turn thisletter loose 
in your sanctum to see if it has life enough 
to get to the Table, please hold tight to the 
monster’s chain, or he might get hold of this 
and choke to death. If he does get it, fare- 
well; if not, then au revoir. My name as 
given here contains all the letters of my 
real name in the same form, i e, with the 
middle initial. Who can tell what it is? 
{Mabel W. Harte. 





A Suggestion—Well, Blue Eyes, I can tell 
you how to get rid of some of your gen- 
tlemen friends, when you do not want them 
to stay. Get him playing games with your 
older brothers (if you are fortunate enough 


.to have*some), and when you. get tired of 


-watching or playing with them, and 
when the clock has_ struck several 
times and you want him to go, and he 


doesn’t, just get up and bid them good- 
night, and retire, and I will warrant that 
he will go very soon, I think our story is 
a good deal better than the old folks’ was. 
Fern Forrest, I can almost come up to you 
in hight. I will pretty soon, if I keep on 
growing as I have. I have been-told a good 
many times that if I did not stop I should 
have to have a stone on my head.—[Gray 
Eyes. 





Unladylike—Clytie, I will tell you of a 
good purpose to put your dark pieces to. 
It would look nice if all blocks were black. 
Here is an outline. They all have to be 
buitonhole-stitched with coarse red yarn. 


0 


How many of the Tablers are Catholics? 
Angel D, if I were you I wouldn’t speak 
that way of my _ sisters and brothers, 
although I have a mischievous brother who 
is always playing jokes on me. Jersey Girl, 
it was too bad about your ducks and chick- 
ens. It is very unladylike to ride a bicycle. 
I wouldn’t ride one if it was given to me. 
I didn’t hang any May baskets this year 
because papa says it isn’t ladylike.—[Miss 
Bluebell. 








Another Way—I think that Chatterbox 
wrote the first part of our story, Tangle- 
foot the second, Doris the third, South Car- 
olina Boy the fourth and Miss Idal the last. 
Here is another poem: 

THAT MONSTER. 


Trude Day, I have a better plan than yours 
To cure that monster’s greed, 

And to save our precious letters, 
Which constitute his feed. 


If you don’t want your letters 
In the open mouth to fall, 
And be devoured by his greed, 

Then do not write at all. 


So, Y F E, be on your guard, 

And keep on hand a good supply, 
For if his letters failed him once, 

I’m almost sure that he would die. 

CAPTAIN JACK. 

In Reply to Delaware Peach and others, 
admission to a letter circle of 12 members 
costs 10c. Instructions go with the certi- 
ficate of membership. Each applicant for 
membership must send his or her age. 





I would like to see the pictures of Doris, 
Oscar Roberts, Elwood McIntyre, South 
Carolina Boy, Fairland, Fred E. Belknap, 
Nebraska Lad of Sixteen, Max of Climax 
and others too numerous to mention.—[Oth- 
er Owl. 

I am a girl 12 years old and I live at 
Danville, Me. I have had my picture 
taken with my pet cow from which mamma 
made in seven days 16% Ibs of butter. 
[Belle Stinchfield. 















































































TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


A Letter Club. 





To be sure we want to belong to a na- 
tional organization of A A letter circles. I 
believe a button would be better than a 
badge, because it could be worn more 
upon all occasions. If the cost would 
not be too great, it should be large enough 
and of such design as to be recognized by 
any member in a crowd. Moccasin Bill 
proposed to elect two officers from each 
Table. Wouldn’t they have to be elected 
from among the members of the club? 
I don’t suppose all of either Table belong 
to circles. This circle, No 56, was organized 
in March. The letters passed me the mid- 
dle of May. All seemed well pleased with 
them. Three names for the circle were 
proposed, one being Dewey. One of the 
members is a relative of Admiral Dewey. 
[No 11 of 56. 

I should be very much pleased to know 
more about this “national federation’ or 
“letter association.” What is the object 
in having such an association? In fact, 
what is it to be? I do not understand it, 
as you probably have found out before 
reading this far. I really think they are 
trying to do too much in a short space of 
time.—[Edith M. Jennison. 

I belong to letter circle No 77. It has not 
lived very long and I hope it will not die 
of ennui. I trust that luck got us a lively 
dozen together and that each of us will rec- 
ognize our moral duty to each other,—in- 
terest, dispatch and endeavor to please. If 
sickness or rush of business makes it im- 
possible for any member to properly do his 
part, let him briefly say so, and send the 
letters on. Don’t let them lie around for a 
week or two, for you cannot write anything 
good enough to keep us waiting so long. 
We should belong to the letter club and I 
suggest that No 7 act as our secretary. Of 
course I favor a letter club pin. Let it be 
of artistic design. I would have its base 
represented by a small cannon drawn at 
full speed by four. horses. Upon one of 
these place a man standing erect, with one 
arm extended upward, the-other hand hold- 
ing a square near his side. On the breech 
place a woman in a similar position, only 
that she holds a scroll of paper or a bundle 
of letters in her hand, instead of a square. 
Upon the two upstretched arms place a 
globe representing the earth. In the center 
hereof leave a circular space to engrave the 
number of the respective letter circles. Let 
this all be worked in proper relief. This 
will cost a bit more than a plain pin, but if 
it’s worth having at all it’s worth being 
bought. Our Editor will no doubt attend 
to the job for us if we do pretty, and let 
him know what we want. A little variety 
and lots more of fraternity will not hurt 
many of us.—[No 11, 77. 





An Experience Meeting. 





Poison—Old-Fashioned Girl, even the 
men in our family (some of whom have 
been users of the weed and quit because 
their health was being surely undermined) 
say you are right. Clem had better get 
another text, if he wishes to thrive. To- 
bacco has sent too many to an untimely 
grave. I would ask the question, how many 
of our public men have injured their health, 
and yes, I will say it, their physicians do— 
have killed themselves with the nicotine 
from the vile weed? Even the men at the 
head of the nation are not exempt; they, too, 
succumb to cancer from nicotine poison- 
ing. But the most pitiable sight is the 
dear little children who have to inhale the 
sn:cke from their father’s pipe or cigars, 
and cannot get away from it. I inclose the 
account of one doctor who was called to a 
baby who the parents thought had 
Stomach trouble. “I was asked one day to 
£0 and see a little baby. I went to the 
house and said, ‘Where is the fire?? The 
father came from amidst a smoke and said, 
‘There is no fire here, doctor.’ I said, ‘Put 
down that pipe; throw open the windows; 
let me see the baby.’ And there was the 
little baby gasping for breath. The man 
was poisoning his own baby to death. He 
had filled the room with his filthy nicotine 
Smoke. I threw open the windows, threw 
the pipe and tobacco out of the’ window. 
‘What is the use of my praying for that 
baby?’ ‘O, doctor, it is stomach complaint!’ 
Stomach complaint! What stomach could 
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stand this smoke?’ I started and prayed, 
and I asked God to have mercy upon this 
man, How he stinks! He has stunk unis 
whole house and stunk the baby, until the 
little thing had no stomach to digest with. 
Lord have mercy upon him. ‘I will quit, 
doctor, I will quit.’ He did quit, and the 
Lord had mercy. I rubbed the little stomach 
‘of baby, and it literally vomited up the 
smell of tobacco. You have no idea how 
many children have been murdered in their 
close, little homes by working men smoking 
in the room where the little ones are sleep- 
ing.”” Now some girls in face of all 
the evidence will marry “‘it’’ just the same, 
and then suffer the consequences, All honor 
is due her who holds the standard above 
the cloud of smoke, and earns for herself 
a home that is free from tobacco.—[Ex- 
perience. 


Vera’s Baby—Well, here is the dear 
one’s picture, but it does not reveal one- 
half how sweet she is. We have named her 
Mildred. Cannot Farmer’s Daughter choose 
one of the many ways of making money 
that have been told of in this journal? I 
think she certainly could raise poultry with 
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profit if she has the “knack” for the busi- 
ness. I dearly love the little fowls. I mean 
to raise them this year “for all there is in 
7" Last spring I purchased a trio of 
Barred Plymouth Rocks and succeeded in 
raising between 40 and 50 chickens. I now 
have 18 beautiful hens. I might tell. how 
I managed them if it would be of any in- 
terest.—[Vera. 





Still an Ideal—Silas Q. ‘Croker asks, 
“How about John?” If you remember, 
John was the brother who had the educa- 
tion and doesn’t earn so much money. I'll 
tell you, Silas. He’s probably discovered 
that material things, such as nice farms, 
etc, aren’t so very conducive, after all, to 
the highest happiness, and so he spends 
a great deal of his strength in quiet obser- 
vation and in the studies he best likes, and 
so gets that inward content that can do 
without the things of this world. Silas, 
another thing. What is there about a man’s 
stealing to prevent him from being that 
“deceived” girl’s ideal? The stealing was 
a fault, but his personality might have 
been so lovable and sweet as to far coun- 
terbalance the honest man’s qualities, and 
in the highest sense he could still be an 
ideal. Broken Lily, don’t treat your hus- 
band’s complaints and bad temper so se- 
riously. His may be one of those quick, 
nervous natures that find their highest de- 
velopment through a counteracting influ- 
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ence that is quiet and cheerful and doesn’t 
“answer back.” Old Fashioned Girl, you 
say ‘“‘You might find your happiness in a 
cloud of smoke, but your wife might not.’”’ 
Now if that wife has the right spirit, she 
will find perfect happiness in the thought 
that her husband is happy, and glad to 
endure a little smoke for love’s sake.— 
[Eda. 


Result of Farm Life—Thank you, Aunt 
Violet, for noticing my poor little letter, 
and the compliment (for so I take it) on 
my health. I want to say this much: When 
I came onto the farm three years ago I 
had the worst nervous spells in the world, 
and not strength enough to work two hours 
at a time at housework, the result of living 
in a village with nothing to do but enjoy 
myself. The state of my health to-day (and 
I ask for’no better) is entirely-and wholly 
the result of “life on a farm.’”’ Could some 
of the Tablers send a recipe for raspberry 
jam ?—[Unknown, 





WHO COULD HELP IT? 
She passed between the rows of corn, 
Their tasseled heads above her; 
They slyly shook and whispered low, 
‘“‘Now who could help but love her?” 


She smiled up at the stately stalks, 
And they, with soft caresses, 

Bent down to twine their slender leaves 
Around her sunlit tresses. 


She caroled forth a roundelay; 
The leaves for very pleasure 

Kept time, as did her dancing feet, 
Unto the merry measure. 


While rustling gently in the breeze, 
The tasseled heads above her, 
Shook slyly, as they whispered low, 
“Ah, none could help but love her!” 
ROBERT KEIGHTON. 


The Peculiar Smile—Sometimes a smile 
comes over our face, comes involuntarily; 
just simply a smile, and that seems all that 
the occasion requires. This peculiar smile 
is often brought on through a display of 
overwhelming wisdom by some one who is 
about to get, or who has recently gotten, a 
diploma from some high school, college or 
*varsity. It is really amusing to observe 
their innocent positiveness, yet we would 
not have it otherwise. The young who have 
spent so many years in assimilating the ex- 
perience and wisdom of past ages should 
fee! that they know something. And their 
youthful ardor makes them impatient, im- 
pulsive and positive. There are older peo- 
ple whose assumptions are preposterous 
because even the casual observer sees that 
these have not even a technical or a general 
education to build on; they disgust us, and 
if they don’t leave soon, we do.—[{A Kronik. 





Funny Place—I used to know some little 
girls that had a funny place for a play- 
house. You could never guess where. It 
was quite high. One had to climb in @ 
chair to get there. They learned to be care- 
ful about dropping things; it was so much 
trouble picking them up. The house was in 
an apple tree. There were plenty of places 
to hang dolls’ clothes and hammocks. When 
tired of housework they played birds, each 
choosing one, and a song for theirs. Many 
happy hours were spent in the tree.— 
[Auntie. 





GOOD-NIGHT, OLD CLOCK. 
I don’t put any stock 
In that rickety clock, 
For that weight hangs down 
Every time it is wound. 


The clock that hangs on our wall 

Is all worn out, that is all, 

And is many years older than we, they say, 
As it was bought in our grandmother’s day. 


So good-night, old clock! 
Any time you may trot. 
T’ll think about you no more, 
Until we get one from the store. 
Mrs W. I. JOHNSON. 





How to make the stamens of paper flow- 
ers is asked for by Rosebud. 





Thus writes a lawyer to a refractory 
client: “Sir: If you pay the inclosed bill 
you will oblige me. If you don’t, I shall 
oblige you.” 
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Jack Gridley’s 


Celebration. 
By Waldo. 





ACK GRIDLEY crawled 
through a hole in the fence 
back of his home and cau- 
tiously tiptoed toward the 
house. The sun was higher 
than Jack had intended it 
should be when he re- 
turned; when he had 

slipped out of the back door, just 
before midnight, with two big cannon crack- 
ers and his pockets full of smaller ones, and 
had joined Bill Ainsley, to set the ehurch 
bell wildly ringing, on the stroke of 12, in 
joyous time-honored salutation to the glo- 
rious Fourth, he had planned to be back in 
his room and in bed before the sun rose. But 
the noisy hours had fled and now it was 
broad day. 

A rooster crowed on a neighboring farm, 
and from the henhouse back of him the old 
Buff Cochin answered long and clear. Buif 
was Miss Ann’s alarm clock, and beads of 
anxiety stood out on Jack’s face as_ he 
cautiously but hurriedly lifted the latch of 
the back door. Why didn’t it open? He aad 
left it unlocked when he stole outinthenight 
and now—he gave a reckless, desperate tug, 
but the door yielded not one whit. Could he 
have carelessly left che hook so that it 
fell back in place with the jar of closing? 
He must have. Jack glanced uneasily tv- 
wards Miss Ann's bedroom, then slipped off 
his shoes, climbed to the low shed at the 
back, ran'swiftly and noiselessly across the 
roof, and reaching up to the window sill of 
his room pulled himself up, and with a 
sigh of relief dropped inside. Thank 
heaven, he had left that window wide open. 

He was none too soon, for even as he 
slipped his jacket off preparatory to jump- 
ing into bed, Miss Ann’s thin, cracked voice 
rang up the narrow stairway: “Jack, you 
can get up now!” ‘“Yes’m,” was the meck 
reply. Waiting such length of time as 
would naturally elapse during the process 
of dressing, Jack filled his pockets with the 
reinainder of his crackers and presented 
himself in the kitchen. Jack Gridley was 
motherless, and his father, a commercial 
traveler, had found a home for the doy 
with Miss Ann Hobart. 

“Good morning,” said Miss Ann, as Jack 
entered the kitchen. “Good morning,” he 
replied as he hurried toward the woodshed 
for an armful of wood, Breakfast was ready 
when he returned, and there had been no 
opportunity to fire a cracker. 

“John,” said Miss Ann, helping him to a 
second dish of oatmeal, “if I were you I 
would save those two largest crackers for 
this evening, to close the day with.’ 
“Yes’m,” said Jack. 

“Now, suppose,” continued Miss Ann, 
“that you give them to me for safe keeping; 
I am afraid the temptation to fire them will 
be too great otherwise.” Jack grew red in 
the face, and hastily gulped down a glass 
of milk. “Can't, they’re busted,” he said. 

“You mean they are broken. But you 
haven't told me how you broke them,” con- 
tinued Miss Ann, sweetly. ‘“I—I—I fired 
*em!”"" Jack blurted the truth out manf:l- 
ly. “John Gridley! what do you mean?” 
All the sweetness was g ne from Miss Ann 
now. “You haven't fired a cracker since 
you rose this morning. Now when did vou 
fire those big ones? Tell me the truth in- 





stantly!” 
“Last night,” said Jack, feebly. ‘‘At what 
time last night?” “I don’t know jes’ what 


time,” was the weak reply. “John Gridley, 
you look me in the face and tell me wnat 
time you left this house.” The jig was up 
and Jack knew it. “Well, if you must know, 
it was a few minutes of 12,” he said. 

“Hand me those crackers, every one 
you’ve got. Now, John Gridley. don’t you 
stir foot outside of the yard this day. Now 
go out to the woodpile and saw until I tell 
you to stop.” 

Poor Jack! He wouldn't give Miss Ann 
the satisfaction of knowing how bad he felt, 
but when his stint of wood was finished, he 
fled to the barn and up in a dark corner 
of the haymow he had his cry out with only 
the sympathetic whinny of old Nell in the 
stall below, for comfort. All the morning he 
had heard the pop, pop, pop of crackers, and 
later the circus band, as the procession pa- 
raded the streets; he had even caught just 
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a glimpse of the parade as it entered the 
tent, for the circus had pitched not far 
from Miss Ann’s house. This was the first 
circus in Easthampton for years, and Jack 


had set his heart on going. Miss Ann 
strongly disapproved of circuses, but Jack 
had written to his father and obtained con- 
sent, providing he was a good boy, and now 
—Jack wept afresh. Most of all he wantcd 
to see the elephant (it was a small circus 
and had but one of the huge pachyderms). 

About 3 o’clock Miss Ann relented to the 
extent of allowing him to have his crackers, 
and in the noise of these he tried to drown 
out the noise of the circus band that float- 
ed out from the big dingy canvas so near 
and yet so far. Suddenly it flashed into his 
head that he might send up crackers on 
his kite. Why not? He had read of a cam- 
era being sent up to take photograpks, 
and if a camera could go, crackers could. 
Jack set to work at once to put his idea 
into execution. A long fuse was made anil 
attached to the crackers. Near the crackers 
a string was tied to the fuse, and this in 
turn was tied to a bit of wire on the kite 
string ‘near the kite, which had been pulled 
in. The free end of the fuse was lighted, 
the kite set free, and Jack watched the 
tiny sputtering sparks sail up into the air. 
When the fire reached the string it burned 
it off, setting free the crackers which ex- 
ploded a second later in mid air. 

Finally Jack took the biggest cracker that 
he had, one he had been saving for a grani 
climax, made an extra long fuse, attached it 
in the usual way and then gave the kite all 
the string he had. Up, up, up she saile1l 
until she floated fairly over the circus tents. 
Then Jack saw the tiny speck of a cracker 
drop, and, watching it speed downward 
without exploding, he muttered to himself 
in disappointment, “Why didn’t I keep it 
and fire it on the ground where I could 
make it go anyhow.”” But Jack had simply 
miscalculated and had allowed too much 
fuse between the cracker and string for an 
explosion high in air. Just after the tiny 
speck vanished behind one of the smaller 
tents, Jack heard it explode, followed in- 
stanfly by a scream that made Jack’s hair 
rise. Out from behind the tent shot a huge 
black beast, tearing across the fields with 
awkward, lumbering strides, but wonder- 
fully fast. It was the elephant! With trunk 
thrown up and back of its head, and trum- 
peting shrilly, it made straight toward Jack, 
smashing down the rail fences in its path 
as if they were straws, his keeper in full 
pursuit, hopelessly distanced. From the 
big tent began to pour out a strange motley 
crowd of townspeople, painted clowns and 
scantily dressed bareback riders to sce 
what had happened. For a moment Jack, 
too frightened to move, watched the huge 
beast bearing down upon him, then he fled 
for the hayloft in the barn, and through a 
crack watched the mad race. Straight on 
came the elephant, nor did he stop for an 
instant at Miss Ann’s nice picket fence; it 
crashed down as had the rails before it. 
Then the runaway caught sight of the big, 
wide-open barn doors (Miss Ann had told 
Jack to close them that afternoon) ani 
probably seeing safety in the dark recesses 
of the barn, rushed in, where he _ stood 
trumpeting and trembling with fright. A 
few minutes later Jack heard the keeper 
close the doors and say to the crowd com- 
ing up, that he would shut the elephant in 
for awhile until he had calmed down. Then 
the keeper told how someone, he didn’t 
know who, had thrown a cracker in front of 
the big beast just as the latter was drink- 
ing, and the runaway had resulted. 

Meantime Jack was in an unhappy pre- 
dicament and retreated to a far corner of 
the mow, the cold chills chasing each other 
down his back as he heard the heavy 
breathing of the elephant below. Gradually 
the elephant grew quieter and Jack’s cour- 
age began to come back. He could hear 
old Nell whinnying with fright and stamp- 
ing uneasily in her stall. Cugiosity got the 
better of him and he wanted to see what 
was going on below. Cautiously, inch by 
inch, he crept to the edge of the mow. In 
the dim light he could see the back of the 
elephant not two feet below him. The ani- 
mal was quiet now. Presently he noticed 
the long trunk feeling along the edge of 
the mow and examining the new quarters, 
so he beat a retreat once more, The new hay 
was not yet in, and the small amount of old 
hay left was at the back of the mow. A 
rustling on the edge of it caught his at- 
tention and he made out the elephant’s 
trunk stretching for the hay, which it could 
not reach. Cautiously he held out a wisp. 
It was taken and the trunk emepraees. A 











minute later it was back again. So Jack 
continued to feed the elephant, and growing 
bolder, crawled to the edge again, having a 
bundle of hay in his hands. This time the 
elephant saw him and before he could re- 
treat the big trunk had caught him and 
deftly, but gently, lifted him down. The 
hay he still held, and timidly offering it, it 
was promptly accepted. 

A few minutes later the keeper opened the 
doors, to find to his astonishment his big 
charge and a small boy on the best of terms, 
and when the elephant was ordered out, he 
refused to move without Jack. “Pick him 
up, Mike,” ordered the keeper, so,gently, the 
elephant placed Jack on his back and the 
procession started for the circus tents once 
more, Jack the envy of all the boys in the 
village, and Miss Ann realizing her help- 
lessness in the situation. 

The show management settled for the 
broken fences, but Miss Ann still retains 
her prejudice against circuses. As for Jack, 
to this day no one knows who dropped the 
cracker in front of Mike. Jack looks back 
to that Fourth, when the circus came to him 
because he could not go to it, as the great- 
est celebration he ever had. 

——EESES OO 


Old Glory’s Birthday. 


THORNTON W. BURGESS. 





Hark! the boys are coming! 
A-rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat-tat! 
The drummers are bravely drumming, 
A-rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat-tat! 
The drummers are bravely drumming, 
And the fifers shrilly blow, 
While over their heads, go where they may, 
Will ever Old Glory go. 
A-rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat-tat! 
A-rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat-tat! 
And over their heads, go where they may, 
Will ever Old Glory go. 


Listen! the drums are nearing, 
A-rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat-tat! 

And wilder the boys are cheering, 
A-rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat-tat! 

So fill your pockets with crackers, 
Bring out a horn and a gun, 
And join in the shouting chorus; 
Add to the noise and the fun! 
A-rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat-tat! 
A-rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat-tat! 
Come join in the shouting chorus, 

Add to the noise and fun. 


"Tis the same, sweet, old, old story, 
A-rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat-tat! 
Of the birthday of Old Glory, 
A-rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat-tat! 
And a hundred years in passing, 
Since the fathers fought and bled, 
Have made more precious the starry sign 
That tyranny is dead. 
A-rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat-tat! 
A-rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat-tat! 
Have made more precious the starry sign 
That tyranny is dead. 
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EXPANDING MINDS. 


Independence Day. 
LALIA MITCHELL. 





Now young and old and high and low, 
With one accord their voices raise, 
And cannon roar and bugles blow, 
And cymbals clash their notes of praise, 
In east and west, in south and north, 
Where’er the sons of freedom stray, 
They fling the starry banner forth, 
For ’tis our Independence day. 





The Day’s Journey. 





Let not soft slumber close your eyes, 
Before you’ve recollected thrice 
The train of actions through the day! 
Where have my feet chose out their way? 
What have I learnt, where’er I’ve been, 
From all I’ve heard, from all I’ve seen? 
What know I more that’s worth the know- 
ing? 
What ore I done that’s worth the doing? 
What have I sought that I should shun? 
What duty have I left undone? 
Or into what new follies run? 
These self-inquiries are the road 
That leads to virtue and to God. 
[Isaac Watts. 
a 


Teaching by Pictures. 
JUANITA. 

When teachers first began to’ grasp the 
idea that it was more valuable to show a 
child a representation of an object than 
to force him to memorize a column of de- 
seription, that a child learns more by one 
square look at a good picture of an Esquimo 
than by an hour’s talk on the subject, then 
text-book illustrations saw a .wonder- 
ful change. Compare a geography in cur- 
rent use to-day with one issued 25 years 
ago. During the last year the fame of the Per- 
ry pictures has deservedly spread through- 
out the country. Forthesumofone cent, each 
reproduction of the most famous paint- 
ings, statuary and photographs ever pro- 
duced can be brought into every home and 
made to appeal ‘even to the dormant .es- 
thetic sense of child or adult, They are 
printed on the very best of paper, 7144x5% in, 
and have proven to me at least that a 
sense of beauty of form exists in many a 
child whose only traits seem those of 
the young animal. Among some of the 
pictures that seem to be favorites with 


the children are Millais’s Princes in the 
Tower, Little Princess Elizabeth, Rosa 
Bonheur’s animal pictures, Hofman’s 


Christ and the Doctors, and Landseer’s 
Dog and Deer. 

The picture of Emerson, issued by the 
Perrys, is the best I have ever seen any- 
where of our loved philosopher, and is only 
one of the many authors, poets, statesmen, 
musicians and warriors from Chaucer to 
Eugene Field, Mozart to Sousa, Washington 
to Hobson. It means a great deal to chil- 
dren to become familiar with the faces of 
famous people. A little girl of my acquain- 
tance learned to know and love the pictured 
face of Longfellow that adorned a paper 
weight, so that she actually treated and 
talked about him as a family friend. 

Some over 2000 pictures have been issued 
and are. constantly being added to. one 
can but rejoice at the opportunity of ob- 
taining at such a ridiculously small price 
the complete work of our favorite artist 
headed by his own likeness. The historic, 
geographical, esthetic and ethical value of 
these pictures seems to me inconceivable. 
I ca. think of no way of giving «hildren 
a happier hour during thg, too often weari- 
some, never-ending Sunday afternoon than 
by showing them a collection of these pic- 
tures, a large number of which illustrate 
and furnish fruit for stories of Bitle times. 


Se 


The Care of School Grounds. 
ALICE E. PINNEY. 





The attention of the rural districts 
has recently been called to their ne- 
glect of the school buildings and 
the grounds. That writer will probably 
not believe that this air of seeming neglect 
is not caused so much by neglect, as by 
the destructiveness of Young America, I 
know how many times influential members 
of our district have tried to beautify the 
school grounds by planting handsome 
young elm ana maple trees, etc. In one dis- 
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trict alone there have probably bee: enough 
trees planted in the school yard to make a 
good-sized grove. They not only planted a 
whole row around the spacious grounds 
when the new school house was built (of 
which only five are alive, and they strug- 
gled hard for a chance), but there have 
been any number added to them since, 
which have gone -he way of their predeces- 
sors, besides shrubs and flower beds galore. 
Talk about beautifying the school grounds 
in country districts. The Arbor day trees 
seldom last until Memorial day, and few 
flower beds ever come to maturity. 

Even a substantial high board fence 
is not proof against the destruc- 
tiveness of Young America. The 
teacher may do all in her power 
to guard the trees, etc, and try to foster 
the love for the beautiful in the minds of 
her pupils, but her efforts are seldom suc- 
cessful. Young America will climb trees, 
and unless the trees are full grown at the 
start they generally go down or under. They 
will trample on shrubbery, if it happens to 
come in their way, while flower beds are 
beneath their feet or notice when a ball 
goes astray. Then the teacher has to bat- 
tle against the spirit of secret revenge, 
which generally destroys a cherished flower- 
bed during her absence, leaving no clue to 
the perpetrator. No wonder our best 
teachers seek positions in city schools. 
There they are only required to teach, but 
in the country they are required to teach 
and govern pupils both in and out of school, 
fill the positions of janitor and juvenile dis- 
trict police, and some would add to their 
duties those of gardener and protector of 
school buildings and grounds. And don’t 
let us add to their cares and worries by 
trying to beautify the school grounds at 
the expense of their time and strength. No, 
unless the people in rural districts can af- 
ford to hire a special police night and day, 
they cannot raise boys and girls, young 
trees and flowers, in the same pasture with 
any measure of success. It is only children 
of an older growth who prefer shade to 
sunshine, and green lawns to bare, hard, 
baseball grounds. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON, 





For the month of July we shall give you 
some more easy ones, just enough to keep 
up the interest and not make you work too 
hard. As usual we will give 15 prizes, the 
first of which will be $2 in cash. The con- 
test will be governed by the following 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed 
from the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the 
same question,—that is, you must not say 
the answer is this or that, for if you do the 
answer to the question will be thrown out. 
A misspelied word will also throw out the 
answer in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in 
July. This will save you going to- the 
postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the 
questions. Address all answers to the Puz- 
zle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the 
whole month’s list. 

Webster’s International dictionary will 
be authority in this month’s puzzles. 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR JULY. 


1. SevaRE Worp—1, A fragment; 2, to 
end; 3, an American singing bird; 4, per- 
taining to Asia; 5, a piece of money. 

2. ARITHMETICAL—Change the letters to 
figures, and give the root word. 

TO)PES(I 

RVB 
AA 

8. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

PA LAP HIS CIGAR. 

4. CHARADE—My first is a puny demon, 
my second is every, my third is denoted 
and my whole is chargeable with crime. 

5. NUMERICAL ENIGMA—I am composed of 
33 letters. My 17, 24, 7, 14, 14, 10, 4 is a mir- 
acle. My 8, 28, 31, 26, 5, 29, 19 is a loud noise. 
My 2, 12, 13, 3, 16, 22, 10, 4 is part of a stair- 
way. My 9, 1, 32, 21 is to mince and mix. 
My 11, 6, 20 is to strike. My 33, 18, 20 is 
eager. My 23, 25, 27, 11 is equivalent to 
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21 


against. My 30, 15, 13 is a receptacle for 
grain. 
ANSWERS TO THE APRIL PUZZLES. 

1—I wish to thank you for the two dollars 
I have just received as a prize for puzzle 
solutions. I was very much surprised, as 
I had no idea of getting the first prize. 
Sincerely yours, Mrs C. B. Fowler, Dyke- 
mans. N Y. 


—D ENIGRAT S&B 
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4—Chill, hill, ill. 
5—Valedictorian. 
6—Ceremony. 
7—Well-come (welcome.) 


The 15 sentences beginning with the letter 
B will be printed next week. 
THE PRIZE-WINNERS FOR APRIL. 


Mrs J. B. Wesley, R I; Mrs Arthur Pas- 
coe, Ct; Mrs Abbie Read, Mass; Daisy M. 
Moore, Vt; John Gibson, Neb; R. M. Hyatt, 
N Y; Anabel Hand, Kan; Emma Phillips 
Parsons, Mass; A. Franklin Shull, O; Cecil 
Bracewell, Ia; E. C. White, Mass; H. C. 
Scott, Ct; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Mrs 
James H. Witter, Ct; Mrs M. S. Mason, R I. 

Ventilation is moral—we cannot have 
good thoughts, good will and good deeds in 
bad air, 








A man who speaks well of others, speaks 
well of himself.—[Genera] Phil Sheridan. 














Go Urs. Pinkham, 
Lynn, Wass. 


(LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 41,207] 


‘* DEAR FRIEND—A year agol wasa 

eat sufferer from female weakness. 
My head ached all the time and I wonld 
get so dizzy and have that all gone 
feeling in the stomach and was so 
nervous and restless that I did not 
know what to do with myself. 

‘“* My food did me no good and I hada 
bad case of whites. I wrote to you and 
after taking Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound as directed, I can 
truly say that I feel like a new woman 
and cannot tell you how grateful I am 
to you. 

‘*T have recommended it to all my 
friends and have given it to my 
daughter who is now getting along 
splendidly. May you live many years 
to help our suffering sisters.”—Mnrs. C. 
CARPENTER, 253 GRAND ST., BROOKLYN, 
N.Y. 























Over eighty thousand 
such letters as this were re- 
ceived by Mrs. Pinkham 
during 1897. Surely this is 
strong proof of her ability 
to heip suffering women. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes wager half price 
Exch before writing them for uupre. Peale oes Sees Pied fo 
puhenge, is pmmenee stock for selection. 
class. Dealers 
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tent good ideas be secured by ou 
PATENT RECORD, Baltimore, Ma. 














BUSY FINGERS. 


Shell Lace. 
EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





Cotton thread No 40, 50 or 60, according as 
to how fine you wish the lace, and a steel 
crochet hook of size suitable for the num- 
ber of thread used. Make a ch of 18 st, 
turn. 

ist row—Three dc in 4th st of ch, ch two, 
three d c in same st (this forms a shell), 
ch four, miss four, one dc in next st, ch 
three, one d c in same st, ch four, miss 
four, a shell in next st, ch two, turn. 

2d row—Sh in sh, ch three, eight dc in 
loop of three ch, ch three, sh in sh, ch two, 
turn. 

3d row—Sh in sh, ch two, one d c and one 





s c between each of eight dc of 2d row. 
ch two, sh in sh, one dc in loop at end of 
row, ch two, turn. 

4th row—Sh in sh, ch one, * one s c in one 
st, loop, three dc in next, repeat from * 
twice (three small scallops), ch one, sh in 
sh, ch six, turn. 

5th row—Sh in sh, ch four, one d c in cen- 
ter of second small scallop, ch three, one 
d cin same place, ch four, sh in sh, one dc 
in loop at end of row, ch two, turn. 
, 6th row—Sh in sh, ch three, eight dc in 
loop of three ch, ch three, sh in sh, eight 
dc with one ch between each d c in loop of 
six ch, fasten with dc in end of 4th row, 
eh two, turn. 

7th row—* One dc on d ¢c, ch two, repeat 
from * seven times (eight dc in all), sh in 
sh, finish as in third row. 

8th row—Like 4th row to scallop, then 
work three d c in every space of two ch 
(twenty-four dc in all), fasten with dc in 
end of 2d row, ch two, turn. 

9th row—* Miss one d c, one dc on next 
dc, ch two, repeat from * eleven times 
(twelve dc in all), ch two, sh in sh, finish 
as in 5th row. 

10th row—Like 6th row to scallop, a shell 
in every other ch two until you have six sh, 
fasten with dc in foundation ch, turn. 

1ith row—* Ch five, one d c in 2d st of ch 
(this makes a picot), one s c between Ist 
and 2d dc of sh, repeat from * four times, 
one sl st between ist and 2d sh, repeat from 
* five times. Finish as in third row. 





Antique Lace Handkerchief. 


ALICE E. PINNEY. 





Crochet a long chain of one hundred and 
thirty or one hundred and forty stitches. 

ist row—Turn and put thread over, make 
a double crochet into 7th st, ch two and 
crochet double st, into every other st of 
chain sixty-two times. 

2d row—Turn ch five, dc into dc below, 
ch two, dc into the one below, ch two, 
four d c into next square, ch seven, skip 
three squares and take five tight crochets 
into fourth square, ch seven, skip .three 
squares and make four d ec into fourth 
square. This makes the center of an an- 
tique diamond. Begin another with ch 
seven, etc, until you have the foundation 
of seven antique diamonds, finishing row 
with two d c blocks. 

3d row—Turn with ch five, making three 
dc blocks, four dc over ch seven, ch five, 
three tight sts into the five t s of preced- 
ing row, ch five, four dc over ch seven, 
ch two, four d ec over next ch seven, etc, 
making two dc blocks at end of row. 

4th row—Turn with ch five, make three 
dc blocks and four dc over the five ch 
of preceding row, ch two, one triple cro- 
chet into middle tight st of preceding row, 
ch two, four dc over ch five, one triple 
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crochet between the two four d c’s of pre- 
ceding row, as the beginning of another set 
of antique diamonds, ch five, four d c over 
ch five, p c row, ch two, one t c into middle 
tight st, etc, until within two blocks of end. 

5th row—Turn with ch five, making three 
dc blocks, and four dc over chain of 
two of preceding row, ch two, four dc 
over second ch two, ch five, take three 
tight sts into top of tr c of preceding row, 
ch five, four dc over chain of two, ete, 
until within two blocks of the end. 

You are now well started on the second 
set of six antique diamonds. The following 
set will number only five diamonds, the 
next four, and the next three, two and 
one. To anyone familiar with making 
antique lace they will now see how to 
proceed to make the half square or point 
of seven diamonds, which narrow down to 
one, and the point is finished out with a 
row of four dc blocks, the last row con- 
sisting of only two dc blocks, which cor- 
respond with the edge. These half squares 
may be made either of lace thread or rine 
60 or 70 cotton or linen, to correspond with 
the fineness of material used for center. 
The eight inch squares for center of ker- 
chief may be purchased ready made at 
city stores, cr they may be hemstitched 
by hand, only be sure they are of the right 
size to fit your half squares, which should 
be neatly overhanded, one to each of the 
four sides, after which finish the entire 
edge with an edge of scallops made by 
crocheting eight tight dc (without putting 
the thread over) into each one of the small 
squares. 





Crocheted Wheel. 


ELMA IONA LOCKE. 





This is a handsome design for making 
tidies, yokes, or any articles for which a 
wheel pattern is desired. Linen thread or 
crochet silk should be used, according .to 
the use for which it is intended. Cotton is 
not durable enough to use for anything re- 
quiring much work, as it does not pay for 
the time and labor bestowed upon it. Make 
a chain of ten stitches and join in a ring. 

lst row—Four chain (to take the place 
of a treble), three chain, * one treble in the 
ring, three chain, repeat from * until there 
are nine trebles in the ring (counting the 
four chain as one treble), with three chain 
between; join to top of four chain with a 
single crochet. 

2d row—Four chain, four roll sts (thread 
over fourteen times) under first three ch, 


‘three roll sts under each of the remain- 


ing loops of three ch, join to top of four ch. 






38d row—Six ch, miss one roll st, catch 
with a single st to top of next roll st, re- 


“peat all around and join with a single st 


at the base of the first six ch. 

4th row—Work with single crochet to mid- 
dle of first: six ch, four ch, * one roll st 
(thread over seventeen times) under next 
six ch, six ch, join with a single st to the 
first st of six ch just made (to form a picot), 





repeat from * until there are five roll sts 
with a picot on top of each, all under same 
loop of six ch, * one double treble under 
next six ch, five roll sts with a picot on top 
of each, under the next six ch, repeat from 
last star all around anJ join to top of 
four ch. 


EEE — 

For Asthma—I have been a great suf- 
ferer with the asthma and I want to tell 
you what has cured me. Our old physician 
called one day to our house and I was very 
bad with asthma and he told me to get ripe 
elderberries and squeeze out the juice, then 
boil it down very thick (I put in some 
sugar), and eat it freely. It is excellent 
for colds and sore throat and is very palat- 
able if made good. Use a teaspoonful on 
going to bed and let it melt slowly.—[L. B. 
Eames. 


Cleansing Wearables—Grass stains may 
be removed by soaking the article in a so- 
lution of alcohol and water. Tan shoes may 
be cleaned by using lemon juice, and after 
removing the stains they may be polished 
with banana skins. Soiled sailor hats may 
be cleaned with lucine, or half a lemon. 
[A. H. McC. 





Sweet Young Thing: I wonder why he is 
called the best man—I mean the man at the 
wedding who is not getting married? Sav- 
age Bachelor: Because he is the best off. 





HANDKERCHIEF CORNER 





—_——<—— 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 





—E 





$7] PAID?s:!90sz== = ALSO 


ulars for dist. in Southern 





EAE, legal advice and information by mail, $l. 
TuHos. F. HANLON,Counsellor at Law, Washington, D.C, 





for six months’ subscription to 
“The Talisman,” and receive ten 
and receive p 7 
Broadway, N. *- 


SEND 30 CENTS 


coupons, sell them, double your mone 
miums. Talisman Publishing Co. 





M48! C LANTERNS wanted and for sale or exchange. 
GARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa 















KITCHEN BUSINESS. 


Green Tomato Pickle. 
EMMA CLEARWATERBS. 





No 1—Chop fine % bu green tomatoes, 
mix in 1 teacup salt, let stand over night, 
in the morning drain and press as dry as 
possible. Add 1 teacup grated horse-rad- 
ish, 4 to 6 chopped onions, 2 tablespoons 
each of allspice and cloves. Mix well and 
pack in a jar, cover with eold vinegar. 

No 2—Slice green tomatoes and boil in 
weak brine until tender. Dissolve 1 Ib 
brown sugar in a quart of vinegar, scald 
and pour over tomatoes. Use 1 teaspoon 
each of cloves and cinnamon. 

No 3—Slice green tomatoes in a crock or 
jar, sprinkling each layer plentifully with 
salt and let stand over night. In the 
morning place tomatoes'in a colander and 
pour water over them until well rinsed. 
Place in a steamer and steam until tender. 
When tender, place in a crock or jar and 
pour over them enough hot spiced and 
sweetened vinegar to cover them. Weight 
all pickles with a clean board or plate on 
which is a smooth rock. Whole spices are 
best to use, and should be tied in little 
cloth bags and boiled in the vinegar. 





Canning Peas and Corn. 


8s. EK. W. 





Gather the peas when young and tender, 
and proceed at once to prepare them for the 
cans, Shell, wash in cold water, then scald 
by pouring over boiling water, drain, pack 
in cans, shaking down well. Fill to the brim 
with cold water, adjust the rings and put 
the covers on loosely. Place a small plate 
or saucer in a kettle with a flat bottom, to 
prevent contact, then put in the cans, sep- 
arating them from each other with a folded 
cloth. Fill the kettle not quite to the tup 
of the cans with cold water, heat to the 
boiling point and boil three hours, adding 
boiling water as that in the kettle evap- 
orates. The kettle should be covered from 
the first. At the end of three hours screw 
down the covers tightly (do not in any case 
remove them from the cans) and boil half 
an hour longer; then remove from the water 
and as they cool give the covers an occa- 
sional turn. To can green corn, use the 
corn when it is quite tender. With a sharp 
knife cut it carefully from the cob, pack 
‘in glass cans, pressing it down hard, then 
proceed precisely according to the directions 
given for peas, but bojl one ‘hour at the 
last instead of half an hour. 


EEE 


Fruit Frostings. 


LEONORA ALLEN. 





Strawberry frosting is usually much liked 
when one is tired of the old-fashioned short- 
cake. One cook tells us to put Ll cup whole 
berries into a large bowl, upon the berries 
put 1 large cup sugar, next add the un- 
beaten white of 1 egg. Beat this mixture 
with a_ perforated spoon (one made espe- 
cially for bedting) until it is thick anid 
creamy. It will need to be: beaten nearly 
if not quite an hour, but the work can be 
done in some cool place (on the’ shady 
piazza perhaps), and although at the first 
thought it seems very hard to beat frost- 
ing for an hour, a heated, tired housekeeper 
will feel much better after sitting in some 
cool place for an hour, even if she has been 
beating frosting. When first beginning to 
beat this it will be very thin, but do not 
be discouraged, for it thickens wonderfully 
after it has been beaten, and is so creamy 
and light it makes a large quantity. An- 
other cook tells us to mash-1 cup berries, 
then to add the sugar and the unbeaten 
white of one egg, and beat with a Dover egg 
beater. When the frosting is made one can- 
not tell which rule was followed, for the 
frosting is. the same made in either way. 
Bake a good layer cake and put the straw- 
berry frosting between the layers, and_ pile 
it upon the top when the cake is cold. 
Other berries can be used in the same way. 
Of red raspberries, which are richly flavored 
and very juicy, a generous % cup of berries 
will be sufficient for this amount of frost- 
ing. This frosting makes an excellent sauce 
for puddings, and 20 minutes’ beating will 
thicken it. sufficiently when used for this 
Purpose; it is also very nice when used with 
Sliced bananas, in the . lace of..whipped 
cream, The fruit frostings made. from the 
rules given above are best when fresh, but 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


the frostings given below keep well for a 
long time, 

Orange frosting is nice and very easily 
made. The juice of an orange thickened 
with powdered sugar until it spreads easily 
upon the cake (it should be quite thick, one 
will soon learn just how much sugar to 
use), makes enough frosting for a large layer 
cake. Some cooks add a little of the grated 
rind of the orange to the frosting. Lemon 
frosting is made with 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice and 1 tablespoon hot water thickened 
with powdered sugar. When you have a 
pineapple cut up and sprinkled with sugar, 
take 2 tablespoons of the juice and thicken 
it with powdered sugar. This is an excel- 
lent pineapple frosting. The rule for mak- 
ing a plain frosting, with 2 table- 
spoons hot water, thickened with powdered 
sugar and flavored with vanilla, is so simple 
that some cooks may hesitate trying it, 
thinking it will not produce satisfactory re- 
sults, but it is one of the best of rules 
for making frosting. This frosting hardens 
quickly, it does not troubl- by running off 
the cake when one is putting it on, it cuts 
very smoothly, never crumbling when cut. 
Add to the plain frosting a little melted 
chocolate, and it makes a smooth, glossy 
chocolate frosting. Cocoanut may also be 
added, or a few mashed berries of any kind, 
to give the frosting a flavor. 

I 


Cucumber Pickles. 
EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





No 1—To 100 cucumbers add one pint fine 
salt dissolved in boiling water and poured 
on them hot. Let stand 24 hours, turn off 
and rinse, then dissolve in boiling water a 
piece of alum’ the size of an egg, pour on 
hot, let stand six hours, pour off and rinse, 
and then ‘scald cider vinegar enough to 
cover the pickles, add %- oz each of cloves, 
cinnamon and white mustard. seed. with 1 
cup sugar. Pour over cucumbers boiling 
hot. ? 

No 2—Pick cucumbers not over two 
inches in length, wash well and place close 
together in a glass can. Heat cider vine- 
gar (a pint is enough for a quart can if 
the ctfeumbers have been closely placed) 
into which % teaspoon salt and 1 teaspoon 
pepper have been put. Pour over cucum- 
bers boiling hot and seal at once. 

No 3—Cover cucumbers with boiling wa- 
ter and let stand 24 hours. Pour off, and 
to I gallon vinegar add 1 teacup salt, 2 ta- 
blespoons each of alum, cloves, allspice, 
cinnamon and mustard. Let come to a 
boil and pour over cucumbers while hot. 
Put in a jar, cover and set in a cool place. 
If good vinegar is used, they will keep per- 
fectly the year around. 

No 4—In your jar, tub or keg, place in 
alternate layers cucumbers and _  horse- 
radish leaves; with mustard pods if obtain- 
able. Make a weak brine and cover them 
with it. After standing four days, drain 
off and cover with cold vinegar. After a 
week drain off, and cover again with fresh 
vinegar into which such spices as you wish 
have been. placed. Where objection is 
made to the use of alum, the recipe can be 
used omitting the alum. It tends to har- 
den the cucumbers. 


esate 
Three Good Salads. 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 





Tomato: Select even-sized, smooth toma- 
toes, remove the skins and a small amount 
of the center of each, chill thoroughly on 
ice, and when ready to use, serve on lettuce 
leaves with the following dressing poured 
over each. 

Dressing: Beat the yolks of 2 eggs lightly, 
add gradually % teaspoon salt and % tea- 
spoon mustard, stirring constantly, then 4 
tablespoons melted butter, drop by drop, 
and finalty 6 tablespoons vinegar very slow- 
ly. Cook in a double kettle until like cus- 
tard, then add the whipped whites of 2 
eggs and remove from the fire. When cold 
enough to use, stir in 1 cup whipped cream. 
This can be used without the cream, but it 
is a great improvement. (This recipe is 
frequently used for lettuce or cabbage 
salad.) 

Nut: An equal quantity of chopped Eng- 
lish walnuts and celery cut fine. Stir 
through it the dressing to be used with to- 
mate salad. 

Sweetbread: Soak a par of sweetbreads 
in cold salted water for three-quarters of 
an hour, then cook until tender in boiling 
water containing 1 teaspoon vinegar and % 
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teaspoon salt. After they are cooked drop 
into cold water to. harden, remove the pipes 
and then cut into small pieces. Place in 
the ice box to chill and when ready to serve 
add two cold cucumbers sliced very thin and 
dress with mayonnaise, or if preferred, the 
above dressing. Serve on lettuce or in the 
halves of cucumbers hollowed out for the 
purpose. 


Butter Beans for Cans—Trim, but do not 


cut or break. Keep the pods entire, Wash, 
drain and throw into slightly salt boiling 
water and cook until nearly tender, but not 
so long that the pods will come in pieces, 
Take them from the water, drain quickly, 
to prevent cooling, pack closely in cans, 
and cover with boiling hot water to whica 
has been added sufficient vinegar to give a 
pleasant acid taste and seal at once. These 
are delicious in winter. They may be canned 
by cooking them in quite salt water and 
using the water to cover them, For the 
table soak them in clear warm water for 
a few hours until freshened to taste, then 
bring .to a boil in a very little water and 
season with milk, cream, butter and pepper, 
[Sarah E, Wilcox. 








A BABY BOY. 


Every expectant mother in the world 
will sympathize with the somewhat re- 
markable experience of Mrs. Rev. Walker, 

; of Fillmore, 
Montgom 
-$e:, Ills. “ 






medicine 
aud what it has done for me, 
I began taking your ‘ Favor- 
ite Prescription’ in October: 
It two les, and on 
the first of January follow- 
ing I <4 birth to a nines 
and-a-half pound boy, and 
was only in labor half an 
hour. ere was no one 
with me at the time of con- 
finement but my husband. I would advise 
expectant mothers to take Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription for it will shorten labor, 
and give greater relief than the dectors can. 
I would not say ww about the medi- 
cine if I had not used it for myself. There 
is no néed of suffering if Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription is used during pregnan- 
cy. May God bless you for a medicine that 
will preserve life. I am getting so I can 
do r* of my own work without getting 
tired.’’ 

Sensitive, ailing women deserve the true 
sympathy and helpfulness that can only be 
extended to them by a physician whose 
wide experience renders him deeply appre- 


ciative of their sufferings and thoroughly 
familiar with the means of prompt allevia- 
tion and cure. You may write Dr. Pierce 


in perfect confidence. He will send you 
sensible, fatherly advice free by mail. 

A mother will be greatly assisted in the 
care of her own and her children’s health 
by the instructions given in Dr. Pierce’s 

eat thousand-page, illustrated Common 

ense Medidal Adviser. This grand vol- 
ume formerly sold for $1.50, but a substan- 
tial paper-bound copy will be sent free on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay the 
cost of mailing, or cloth-bound, 31 stamps. 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
to, =Lt-t.M.botot, Box 590, Augusta.Me. 


ADIRONDACK SUMMER SCHOOL, 


In Art, Real Manual Training and Nature Study, 
Conducted by J. LIBERTY TADD, Director Public 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, 

The Course of Instruction is based on the work described 
in Mr. Tadd’s book,“‘New Methods in Education,” and now 
carried on in many ools in various parts of the country, 
Nature study is the fundamental principle, with expres- 
sion in drawing, designing, clay modeling, wood carving, 
painting, ete. The course will fit pupils to ome teachers, 
and fit teachers to apply the methods in their various 
schools and classes with little expense and friction. Mr. 
Tadd will be assisted by several teachers from his schools 
in Palleseeae- For full perticulasn, aféress until June 
5, J. LIBERTY TADD, 319 N. 32d Street, Philadelphia, 
ries om vane 5to Sept. 15, Harriettstown, Franklin Co, 

ew York. . . 















ADVERTISEMENTS 


SUCCESS Gilt Edge 
Potato Harvester 


One Question Only! 


Are you interested in a 


potato digger? 


If so, we can please you! 


Write for information. 








That you are losing cream and doing work 
That might be saved if you were using the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


It has been proved often that it not only 


SKIMS THE CLEANEST, 


but is the Easiest to Operate and Clean, therefore 


IS THE BEST TO BUY. 





Write for our free illustrated catalogues for full information. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 








BUY YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT! | 


Save Money! No Salesman’s pepeness; No Middleman’s Profit. Our entire product 
goes from Factory to Farm. Write for free samples and book. 


WALKER, STRATMAN & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 














ee No snattenyss will 
ess if RA use 


HYDR AULIC 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. CIDER PRESS 
and thecider will be 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 7 ee Bat and will Seep ee 


PRESS CO., ’t buy until you 
116 Water Stree 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





THE “HOOVER” DIGGER 


By mentioning t = 
i aper you Coa ge 
POTATOES Intstrated book free. 





TS THE TEMPER 


of a akes him valuable—the average of 
Soe rewire fence should have more than one 
strong point.: Ask the judges about The Page. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY: CHICAGOJLL 





